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TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Educating for the Future We Want 


Stephen Sterling 


Introduction 


Our ability to achieve a livable future for all depends on whether we can foster an 
unprecedented degree of social learning. There is no change without learning, and no learning 
without change. But with the stakes higher than ever before, time is worryingly short. How, 


under such urgency, do we effect such a large-scale paradigm shift? 


Formal education systems have—or should have—a critical role in the global social learning 
process underpinning the Great Transition. On the face of it, the challenge seems 
straightforward. If current educational policies and practices insufficiently address ecological, 
social, and economic sustainability, we can just do some tweaking and add on some key ideas. 
Job done. Except it is not so simple. If education is to be an agent of change, it has itself to be 
the subject of change. Our educational systems are implicated in the multiple crises before us, 
and without meaningful rethinking, they will remain maladaptive agents of business as usual, 


leading us into a dystopian future nobody wants. 


Over the past few decades, new movements have championed social change education 
centered on such themes as the environment, peace, human rights, anti-racism, 
multiculturalism, alternative futures, and global citizenship. For compactness, in this discussion 


this diverse constellation will be referred to as “sustainability” education. 


Despite this array of efforts and the common values of social justice and ecological integrity, the 


fragmentation of energy and effort has limited the potential for significant progress. 


The possibility of greater coherence arose three-and-a-half decades ago with the emergence 
of the sustainable development framework, which in turn spurred the concept of “education 


for sustainable development” (ESD). The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
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Organization (UNESCO), the lead global agency on sustainability education, has been the primary 
proponent of ESD, with the UN launching a “Decade of ESD” that spanned 2005 to 2014 and 
culminated in the report Shaping the Future We Want.' While the work of UNESCO and its partners 
has been impressive, several fundamental constraints have hampered the realization of the goal of 


“educating for the world we want.” 


First, there is a limited conception of the role education can even play. Sustainable development 
efforts have downplayed the potential for education to help to realize more equitable, 
ecologically healthy futures, or have viewed it in isolation from other instruments of social change. 
The role of education tends to be narrowly confined to such aims as basic literacy and education 


for all (EFA), which are necessary but not sufficient for deeper change. 


Second, a limited view of where “education” takes place stresses formal educational structures at 
the expense of other learning contexts. As education is primarily associated in the public mind 
with schools and universities, forms of education critical to empowerment and social change— 
such as lifelong learning, non-formal education, and community education—have received less 


attention and support.’ 


Finally, mainstream education policy and practice exhibits an alarming lack of engagement with 
the broader challenge of securing a safe local and global future. This distant relationship between 
the worlds of sustainable development and education has tended to be self-perpetuating over 


years.’ 


The gap has shrunk notably since the launch of the UN Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) in 
2015. Initially, the role of education as a means of addressing the SDGs was not well recognized. 
However, many international agencies and networks have begun to endorse education as a 
change agent for the SDGs, and an increasing number of universities have begun to see the SDGs 
as an important focus for their work, more easily engaged with than the broader and less defined 


challenge represented by ESD.* 


Still, urgent questions remain about the proportion of institutions engaged worldwide, the extent 
of engagement across the spectrum of university functions, and the depth of such initiatives, 


namely, the degree to which this response shifts the underlying assumptions and values driving 
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institutions. If we are to embrace the SDGs seriously, we must critically examine the structural 
factors that led to the multiple crises that made the SDGs necessary in the first place while also 


interrogating the concept of sustainable development itself? 


Broadly, education systems have taken one of four approaches to the sustainability agenda: (1) 

no response, (2) accommodation, (3) reform, and (4) transformation. In the first, current global 
precarities are absent or barely reflected in policies and practices; in the second, institutional 
responses center on campus greening and curriculum accommodation in “obvious” disciplines only. 
The latter two responses go further. A reformative response reflects intentional re-thinking at a 
policy level leading to shifts across much of the institution. A transformative approach nurtures a 
sustainability ethos as the driver of purpose, policy, and practice. This active perspective results in 
fundamental redesign and iterative learning. Most institutions remain in the first two categories. 
Yet a trend of institutional learning is becoming evident as schools and universities increasingly 
open themselves to a degree of reformative self-examination—driven by rising awareness of the 
human and planetary predicament, and, importantly, by intensifying demands by students keenly 


aware of threats to their life chances. The transformative approach, however, remains rare. 
Educating for the World We Don’t Want 


There are without doubt examples of outstanding and innovative sustainability education practices 
across the world. Nonetheless, the notion that educational systems are heading (and heading us) 


in the wrong direction has been growing, particularly since the launch of the SDGs. 


As this sense has grown more widespread, the language employed by UNESCO has become more 
radical, going so far as to endorse transformation. Yet the understatement in one line 

from UNESCO's “Roadmap: ESD for 2030,” which will be officially launched at the UNESCO World 
Conference on ESD in May 2021, speaks volumes: “[O]fen ESD is interpreted with narrow focus on 
topical issues rather than with a holistic approach on learning content, pedagogy, and learning 


outcomes.” Clearly, we have a long way to go. 


Left unanswered is why sustainability education is not more widely recognized or why it is 
“interpreted with narrow focus,” thereby remaining safely within conventional development 


paradigms® Answering these questions sufficiently—as well as explaining the from where, to 
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where, and why of social transformation—requires a critical examination at the paradigmatic level, 
i.e., the epistemic sets of values and ideas which fundamentally influence purpose, curriculum 


design, pedagogy, and all other aspects of education. 


Any kind of paradigmatic breakthrough also requires clear acknowledgment of the 
socioeconomic, political, and technological pressures on the system—very real constraints and 
influences that weigh heavily on mainstream educational thinking and practice, even those with 
“transformative” intentions. In recent decades, the dominance of neoliberal thinking in economics, 
politics, and wider society has usurped previous conceptions and traditions of education as a 
public service for the public good. A narrowly instrumental view of education, modeled to serve 
the perceived demands of a globalizing economy and culture, now defines and shapes learning. 
This turn is reflected in an increasingly market-driven educational system maintained by a 
proliferating “global testing culture.” The system fosters competition, homogenization, and 
standardization in both national and international spheres. These developments rest on a 
conviction that education should serve a growth-oriented economy, fallaciously equated with the 
social good. Over time, this neoliberal wave has subtly but powerfully displaced more 
educationally defensible practices informed by liberal, holistic, and humanistic philosophies 


regarding the nature and purpose of education. 


The neoliberal framework has spawned a Global Education Industry driven by private sector 
organizations and businesses, worth several trillion dollars and boosted significantly by the 
phenomenal growth of online learning as a result of COVID-19. This is exemplified by the 
burgeoning influence of “EdTech,” a massive effort by tech philanthropists, tech giants, and edu- 
business companies to shape educational policy and delivery.’ This “reimagining education for the 
future” appears to have little to do with human or planetary needs, and more to do with 

tech means becoming universal ends. While digital learning has a role to play in transformative 
education, the overall effect of the contemporary push, such as by EdTech, is to displace 


progressive models while restricting the potential for liberatory innovation. 


Neoliberal thinking has narrowed conceptions of education's purpose (what we think education is 
for), breadth (what we conceive as valid educational content and curricula), and depth (pedagogy 


and the learning experience). Sustainability, by contrast, requires deep attention to interlaced 
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paradigms, policies, purposes, and practices to understand education’s historical contribution to 
current crises, its adequacy for the age we find ourselves in, and its potential as a remedial 
agency. The transformative paradigm of sustainable education promises a liberatory escape from 
the bedrocks of the prevalent education epistemology—reductionism, objectivism, materialism, 
and dualism—and the collective psyche that maintains them. These deep influences manifest in 
much of the educational landscape above the surface: unitary disciplines and separate 
departments; belief in value-free knowing; privileging cognitive over affective and practical 
knowing, as well as analysis over synthesis; prescriptive curricula and measurable learning 


outcomes; and learning that fails to examine and challenge basic assumptions, values, and ethics® 


The challenge calls for much more than the oft quoted objective of “integrating sustainability into 
education”: the planetary context must now be paramount. More than ever, educators and 
students are questioning educational policies and practices maladapted to real-world crises and a 
threatened future. However, although education is purportedly about the future, many 
mainstream policymakers, senior managers, and academics still seem oblivious to the perils 


society faces. 


Overcoming such stasis requires a strategy of critical reflexivity that illuminates and challenges 
the dominant technocentric and economistic “rationality” that pervades thinking and practice, as 
well as the funding and reward structures that constrain innovative collaboration and forward- 
looking creative thinking. We need to break down barriers through communication and 
networking, dispersed and transformative leadership, intergenerational initiatives, inter- and 
transdisciplinarity, and action research and community initiatives. This emerging path offers a 
relational, ecological, participative, and holistic alternative that speaks to the real needs of 


individuals, communities, and the planet. 


Class Struggles 


The wider political and cultural factors discussed above help explain the weak response of 
educational systems and institutions to calls for reorientation. Rather than leading to deep 
institutional learning and transformation, the mode of incorporation of sustainability issues has 
typically been accommodation that leaves fundamental assumptions and practices largely 


unquestioned and unchanged. This incremental approach has some value if seen as a first step in 
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a longer transition, but is an impediment to fundamental progress where regarded as a sufficient 


action. 


Recently, however, there are increasing signs of genuine rethinking that transcends 
accommodation, a recognition that deeper change is required. This growing awareness parallels 
and derives energy from similar shifts in other sectors across society as “business as usual” looks 
less and less tenable. New ways of seeing, thinking, and doing are burgeoning, prompted further 
by the disruptive effects of COVID-19. This ferment offers the exciting possibility of a shift in 
education from a vehicle of social reproduction and maintenance, towards a vision of continuous 
co-evolution of education and society in a relationship of mutual transformation: a “future- 
creating, innovative and open system” of education.’ Such real-world engagement provides a 
motivating environment for quality learning and enhancing educational outcomes for students 


and the world they are inheriting. 


In the last few years, more academics have become educational activists through their 
publications, research collaboration, community engagement, and campaigning." Inter-university 
networks and intersectoral initiatives are on the rise. The Regional Centres of Expertise in ESD, led 
by universities networking with local stakeholders on sustainability awareness, education, and 
capacity building, now number some 180 globally." Growing numbers of international academic 
networks and initiatives reflect sustainability concerns.” Although more radical initiatives for 
pursuing transformative ideas head on are often sidelined, some independent institutions have 
managed to make an outsized impact. Notably, Schumacher College, in Devon, UK, has gained an 
international reputation during its thirty years of existence for fostering transformative learning 
experiences and seeding pioneering initiatives across the world.” The task ahead for all of these 
networks and institutions is to manifest and champion a more holistic, humanistic, ecological, and 
integrative form of education within established systems, and with colleagues who may still be 


uncomprehending or apprehensive. 


Education for a Great Transition 


While a new discourse on repurposing education is arising in some circles, a dangerous disconnect 


remains between Westernized formal education systems and the dynamic social learning needed 
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in this watershed moment. The world of institutions, concerned largely with income and status 
in a competitive market, is on a collision course with the larger world, which faces an existential 
threat to human survival and the integrity of the biosphere underpinning all life. How do we 


rapidly recalibrate education so that it serves rather than undermines the future? 


Historically, the central role of education has been to socialize the young and to ensure continuity 
in society, whether indigenous, pre-modern, or modern. In stable conditions, this reproduction 
function is sufficient. But not in volatile and uncertain times, when the future will not be a linear 
extension of the past and when social innovation, creativity, and experimentation is critically 
important. The contradiction now is that the more we try to ensure continuity by doing more of 


the same, the greater the prospects for a discontinuous and chaotic future become. 


Some social critics think biophysical limits will inevitably usher in a post-growth world 
characterized by relocalization, profound hazards, and discontinuities for both human and natural 
systems. This very real prospect behooves educational institutions to become systemic learning 
organizations infused by a transformative pedagogy within education systems that reaches 
policymakers and practitioners. This transition would constrain the standardizing global testing 
culture while circumventing economistic educational rationales in favor of a purpose and role 
aligned with the immense challenge and exhilarating possibility of securing social and ecological 
wellbeing. Notably, the university then becomes an adaptive, innovating institution engaged in an 
ongoing co-evolutionary learning process with community and society. In this scenario, the 
conventional concerns of status, reputation, and income are subsumed within a nobler culture of 


critical commitment. 


An ecological reimagining of education requires reclaiming authentic education by drawing 

from progressive, liberal, critical, emancipatory, and holistic educational antecedents. In the 

best traditions, universities are seen as sites and guardians of critical scholarship, creativity, 
empowerment, and contribution to the common good. Resurgent educational institutions can— 
in tandem with movements in wider society—build resilient communities, ecologies, and 
localized economies. This kind of transition education is beginning to happen—a living learning 
process essential for generating the collective intelligence for survival, security, and the well-being 


of social-ecological systems. 
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Beyond the whole institutional strategies of a small but increasing number of universities 
internationally, interest is growing in “critical engagement” and “regenerative education” by 
committed staff and students in research and teaching. This engagement takes forms such as 
education for resilience, service learning in the community, experiential pedagogies, collaborative 
inquiry across disciplines, embrace of alternative and non-Western knowledge traditions, the 
development of sustainability competencies, and futures work. These pioneering shifts may not 
yet warrant announcing the onset of widespread transformative education, but they do open a 
pathway for a Great Transition in higher education as a critical component of social learning and 


cultural change. 


We are approaching fifty years since the UN Conference on the Environment in Stockholm 
endorsed the key role of education, nearly thirty years since Agenda 21 proposed that education 
is “critical for achieving environmental and ethical awareness,” and five years since the SDGs 

set a target date of 2030. The ambitious UNESCO “Futures of Education” initiative promises a 
chance to reset direction and priorities. But to date, strong cultural inertia and the counterforce 
of neoliberalism have slowed progress, and the time is long overdue for holding Westernized 
education policy and practice to account. Now, efforts to transform education are greater than 
ever, but so, too, are the stakes and urgency. We need to move fast and with bold aspiration, 
while retaining critical reflexivity, as we create a new chapter in the evolution of our ways of 


educating on this—as yet—still beautiful planet. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Panel 1: 
Frameworks 


GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Ten Ways Forward 
Guy Dauncey 


For those who understand, it is crystal clear. Our educational traditions need to be transformed 
from infancy to old age, to give us the skills and understanding to tackle our huge civilizational 
challenges: the climate crisis; the biodiversity crisis; the crisis of injustice, inequality, dominating 
corporations, and destructive economics; and the crisis of purpose, trust, and deluded populism. 


They intertwine, creating a tangled knot that generates cynicism, anger, and despair. 


The authoritarian rote learning that causes so many to dislike school and cease learning once 
they graduate needs to be replaced with learning that nurtures creativity, curiosity, and joy. | 
have organized my thoughts into ten headings, and | conclude by asking how we can make 


change happen. 


1. Full-Being Education. We need to remove the cultural straitjacket that limits education to 
the mind, and open it to the full range of senses and feelings. We need to find ways for children 
to explore their sense of the spiritual without offending a minority’s religious views. We need to 
encourage open discussion about love, compassion, tenderness, bullying, anger, resentment, 
jealousy, divorce, domination, and cooperation. We need free-play zones where children can 


explore creativity and risk, without being coddled for fear of a lawsuit. 


2. Early Childhood Education. We need to overcome the harmful psychological impacts that 
poverty, fear, and authoritarian parenting can have on toddlers, and the way to do so is through 


widely accessible, affordable early childhood education. 


3. Ecological Education. Our tragedy is that we have CEOs, economists, government leaders, 
and MBA teachers who are ecologically ignorant, who can't explain the carbon cycle or the role 


of keystone species. We have teachers who teach about the climate crisis but from a “this 
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s awful” perspective, not from a “we can do it” solutions perspective. We have school buildings 
that are dull and institutional, and school-grounds that are concrete and grass. We need to 
make restorative ecological education the fifth R, an essential part of the core curriculum. Every 
school needs to have safe bike routes to school, extensive food gardens, trees, native plants, 
wetlands, ponds, pollinators, hedgerows, winding trails, birds nests, and spaces for outdoor 


classes sheltered from the wind. 


4. Practical Education. We need every child to be able to experience hands-on crafts, 
including farming, forestry, woodwork, metalwork, cooking, repairing, painting, building, bicycle 
repair, computer repair, child care, pet care, and elder care. We need to connect schools to their 
local communities, connecting the learning process with the real world in projects where 
children and students learn with their heads, hearts, and hands, not just with theories and 
concepts. Everything from creek restoration projects to making music in seniors’ homes, from 
painting murals to helping on community farms, from starting cooperative enterprises to 


assisting local non-profits. 


5. Arts Education. We need music, art, poetry, storytelling, and drama for all, not just as an 
option for those who can afford it. When we take the arts out of education, we take the soul out 
of learning. The arts are the doorway to a realm where there is no right or wrong, where we 


open to wonder, beauty, and awe, and the delight of creative expression. 


6. Civics Education. We need civics education that enables students to distinguish real 
news from fake; to think for themselves; to perceive racism, sexism, bias, and prejudice; and to 
communicate respectfully. We need democracy in our schools, with participatory budgeting 


and elections for student leadership roles. Educating for American Democracy has laid out a road 


map, suggesting ways to reimagine how we teach social studies, history, and civics. 


7. Big History Education. | use the term deliberately, referring to the work of the Big History 
Project. We need to replace the rote learning of wars, kings, and presidents with an exploration 
of cosmic beginnings, evolution, anthropology, world history, geography, politics, and 
economics —but cooperative, ecological, and community economics, not the neoclassical 


economics that is taught in every college, a dangerous elite ideology of rational self-interest that 
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lies at the heart of our troubles. Most importantly, children need to be able to understand the 
tension between cooperation and domination, which has filled our civilizations with tragedy, 


and which plays out every day in families, classrooms, schoolyards, and dating behaviors. 


8. Respect for Teachers. People talk about the Finnish model, and with good reason, for it 
works. Finnish teachers are well-trained, well-respected, well-paid, and trusted to get on with 
their job. They don't suffer endless requests from administrators for tests and performance 
metrics. Students are encouraged to follow their innate curiosity; Finnish schools break all the 
expectations of classroom conformity. Because of the consistency of Finnish government policy 
they enjoy the same high standard of education all over the country, regardless of geographic 
location or socioeconomic background. In response, they achieve consistently high scores in the 


PISA tests, including for student life satisfaction. Finland teaches critical thinking skills starting in 


primary school, and as a result, it has become the most successful country in Europe in resisting 


fake news. It is a pretty good model to aspire to. 


9. Transforming Universities. This may be the toughest challenge, for so much salary, status, 
and grant-chasing is tied to old-fashioned understandings and methods of teaching, far from 
the Sustainability Mindset we so urgently need. It is not enough to offer a range of sustainability 
courses: we need sustainability to course through the entire university, in every department, in 
the way it invests and the way it restores local biodiversity. Universities need to make 
certification in Ecology 101 a prerequisite for entry for all new students, staff, and administrators, 


and for all staff seeking tenure or promotion. 


10. Life-Long Learning. We need to invest in lifelong learning. In the 1930s, Study Circles 
offered a path to transformative change for American Blacks and for Nova Scotians in the 
Antigonish movement who wanted to improve their lives and incomes by starting cooperative 
enterprises. It begins with talk and leads to action. We need an explosion of Study Circles where 
people can learn how to tackle the climate emergency, how to restore democracy, how to 
restore biodiversity, how to build community economies, and how to achieve the transition to a 


new ecological civilization. 


How can all this be done? We need a core group of committed educational leaders who 
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will push for a federal commission to transform school education. We need a similar group of 
university leaders who will do the same, and a similar process to transform continuing 
education and release the potential of Study Circles. One of the blessings of COVID is the 
ease of virtual meetings, because everyone's at home, and not going anywhere. Now is the 


best of all times to advance progress on these fronts. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Defying Hidebound Institutions 


Richard Falk 


For more than sixty years, | have been educating students and myself in the classrooms, lecture 
halls, and libraries of highly acclaimed centers of learning in the West, especially the United States. 
My own preparation for walking such a path reflected what | learned at a top NYC high school and 
several lvy League universities. | appreciated the mentoring | received, which helped form my 
worldview and professional life. And yet, even as a young adult, | sensed the limitations of such 


elite education. 


It was a privilege to be a faculty member at Princeton for forty years; to visit Stanford for a year, 
teaching a seminar at the Law School and being mainly connected as a fellow of the Center of 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences; and to give talks at more than 100 universities in the 
US, Asia, and Europe. | had many brilliant students who went on to do notable things. | enjoyed 
the benefits of excellent pedagogic facilities and managed to produce a stream of books devoted 
to international law and world politics, most of which were published by leading university 
presses. | took some controversial stands on foreign policy issues, and despite this, was able to 
have good access to mainstream media platforms in the pre-Internet world as long as | respected 


several prevailing taboos. 


However, such educational environments did nothing whatsoever to prepare me, or those | 
taught, to understand the precariousness of the pillars upholding modernity, much less 
contribute to the Great Transition. Venturing a generalization, | have concluded that the better the 
university, the more resistant it was to innovations along epistemological or ecological lines, and 
the more hostile to venturing beyond the views of prevailing orthodoxies. In my experience, 


intellectual departures from the academic consensus, including its most liberal variants, are so 
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discouraged that incremental advances in understanding and pedagogic practice identify the outer 
limits of productive knowledge and creative research, especially on social, economic, and political 
issues. A narrow enclave of academic space was cleared in the last half century to accommodate 
environmental concerns, especially for the study of various types of pollution and toxic materials, but 


not for truly transformative visions of an ecological civilization. 


Such experiences are emblematic of cultural models derived from modern scientific methods, which 
do not fit the broader imperatives calling for a transformative pedagogy. | am primarily seen as a left 
academician who has taken controversial stands on foreign policy issues and was subject to 
defamatory smears when holding a UN position involving reporting on Israeli violations of human 
rights. My views were not widely shared on the Princeton faculty, although not sharply criticized, while 
my activism created much more social distancing as unbecoming behavior for a professor, which for 
me was a matter of epistemological and pedagogic integrity, that is, acting upon my beliefs, a matter 


of engaged citizenship. 


Worse for my standing within the Ivory Tower than my peace activism was my work devoted to the 
future of world order, which was dismissed as “utopian” and “normative” (that is, not “scientific”), two 
epistemic taboos that constrained learning in the upper reaches of academic life. My views in such 
books as This Endangered Planet (1971), The Future of Worlds (1975), The End of World Order (1983), and On 
Humane Governance: Toward a New Global Politics (1993) were all ignored or outlawed as falling outside 
the paradigm of “political realism” that accommodated policy controversy but not paradigm 
challenges based on values, qualitative analysis, and structural critique. My more recent writing has 
continued to defy canons of orthodoxy and has continued to be treated as marginal by the 


gatekeepers of academic excellence even in the face of rising public concerns about climate change. 


It is wishful thinking to suppose that the educational establishment in the West or, as far as | know, 
elsewhere is ready for transformative changes in its treatment of useful knowledge. Given the urgency 
of the civilizational and epistemological challenges facing humanity, we must look elsewhere. More 
pointedly, all the assessments of transformative potential of the great centers of learning in the world 
are and will remain resistant to the call for a Great Transition. From this perspective, Stephen Sterling's 
comprehensive vision of a transformed epistemology needs to be actualized along the lines he 
proposes, but such a possibility depends on the prior realization of a radical “institutional imaginary.” 
Putting this observation differently, what is admired as valuable guidance for the promotion of a 
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transforming world, with an ecological orientation, at Schumacher College will be dismissed as New 


Age musings at Princeton or Harvard. 


Again, reverting to my own experience, my horizons of epistemic affinities were not altered by my 
long presence at Princeton but were changed in Sterling's directions by years of involvement in 
unconventional “learning communities” and eccentric projects that were supported by maverick 
funding sources. | took part in the Lindisfarne Fellowship (1975-2012) from its inception, founded by 
William Irwin Thompson, who sought fruitful synergies connecting the natural sciences, humanities, 
religion and spirituality, and indigenous wisdom with an underlying ambition to shape new 
knowledge paradigms. Thompson had a talent for gathering like-minded, innovative, and dissident 
scholars and thinkers. | found the annual gatherings of the thirty or so fellows intellectually exciting, 
imparting insight into the existence and relevance of postmodern and premodern pedagogies. 

It became obvious that such a group lacked the capabilities or credibility to have any substantial 
impact on orthodox ways of educating, mentoring, and learning which were increasingly focusing 
on comprehending, appropriating, applying, and regulating such new technologies in Al, robotics, 
genetics, and cybersecurity. In effect, the educational mainstream, with strong corporate and 
governmental encouragement, was being influenced by money and public pressure to help win 
these technological races, thereby likely determining the next phase of global ascendancy as world 


history unfolded. 


In retrospect, | have come to realize that Lindisfarne perspectives were somewhat reluctant to 
accept transformative critiques of the underlying economic and political structures of modernity: 
predatory capitalism, the fragmenting of human or species community by nationalist and statist 


ideologies, and inhumane governance mechanisms at all levels of societal complexity. 


| did have the opportunity to participate in the World Order Models Project from 1970 to 1990, 
which brought together normatively inclined experts and scholars from around the world, which 
manifested greater divergencies when it came to values and policies than with respect to the 
transformation of the pedagogic orientation toward learning. These intellectual mavericks tended 
to be preoccupied with equitable economic development if they came from the Global South and 
with the prevention of major wars if from the Global North—in this sense finding ways to cope with 


severe existential problems such as extreme poverty, famine threats, and political violence. 
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In the end, | believe that social forces in the culture, including the humanities long sidelined as 
“useful knowledge" in deference to the technocratic payoffs of natural science, will provide the 
needed energy and direction taken by emancipatory knowledge and wisdom. The struggles for 
transformative epistemologies and pedagogies that are motivated by the desperate need to move 
the peoples of the world toward an ecologically and ethically sustainable future. In delineating what 
is necessary and desirable, we should not forget that the established order, constructed by past 
knowledge empires, will not give ground without an all-out fight. Struggles for the “cultural mind” 
are underway, and the good news is that winds of change are blowing in directions congenial with 


the GT imaginary. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Educator, Educate Thyself 


Frank Fischer and Alan Mandell 


Stephen Sterling does a first-rate job of outlining the myriad issues of learning confronting a 
sustainable transition. The question of why the reimagination of education is so neglected is as 
curious as it is worrisome. It is indeed the case that the barriers Sterling outlines are important 
factors: the emphasis on neoliberal beliefs and values, class inequalities, cultural divisions, the 
limitations of formal schooling at every level, the lack of a clear vision of a truly sustainable society, 
and more. While Sterling is surely aware that education alone cannot solve the ecological crisis, 
thinking clearly and deeply about the process of social learning is a necessary condition for the 


possibility of building a movement to confront the urgent problems we face. 


Not only do teachers narrowly seek to prepare students for jobs in an unsustainable economy, but 
most educators also continue to practice what Paulo Freire called the “banking model” of 
education. In this model, teachers seek to fill students’ minds as “empty vessels,” with the content 
of their expert narratives about which learners are presumed to be either ignorant or misinformed. 
Students are reduced to passivity, taking notes and regurgitating what they think the teacher 
wants to read on examinations. The system of schooling serves to socialize students into the sort 
of hierarchical world they will later enter, but their learning is largely rote and bears little 


relationship to their daily lives. 


A good deal of what we know about these limitations comes from progressive educators who 
have engaged in many educational change movements over many decades. One of these efforts 
has been the “transformational learning” movement, initiated and guided by the work of the late 
Jack Mezirow.' Following the lead of Mezirow and of educator-activists such as Paulo Freire, the 
scholars of transformative learning stress the importance of combining content and experience 


with critical reflection throughout the process.” 
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Turning to experiential learning is demanding and requires a dramatic restructuring not only of the 
curriculum, but of our understanding of knowledge. Learning outside of the classroom is, to be sure, a 
foundation for transformative learning, but it only goes so far. Such a turn involves a rethinking of the 
role of the teacher, an active facilitative role concerned with asking critical questions and of 


integrating appropriate real-world experiences into new learning. 


Fundamental to such a reorientation is a reflexive examination of the basic assumptions informing 
any belief system. Teachers and students are called to collaborate to understand this neoliberal world 
and the ways it leads to unsustainability. In doing so, they can, together, begin to critically assess the 
meaning of a phenomenon such as ecological crisis by interrogating its relationship to the larger 


patterns of which it is a part, whether situations, a social system, or an ideology and its cultural values. 


Often, this process requires critical reflection on “distorted” premises supporting one’s narrative 
understandings and expectations related, for example, to the human relationship to nature. Given 
the embeddedness of underlying meanings basic to the very core of self-definitions—related to 
consumerism, for instance—and the socio-cultural values to which they relate, whether of an 
individual or a group, such reflection often encounters resistance, including deeply felt attitudes and 
emotions that support ties to an unsustainable situation, the contours of which are largely taken for 


granted. 


Taking a broader view, it is important to also recognize that this transformative learning process 
follows a set of steps. The first step involves a “narrative dialogue” that tells a story or describes an 
action, for example, the coming ecological crisis. This “problematization” of the story affirms or 
reaffirms a subjective and objective reality that makes a given socio-ecological lifeworld otherwise 
seem self-evident and normal. Thus, this step could involve thinking about devastating fires, 
destructive hurricanes, or rising water levels that destroyed one’s home. Here, seemingly settled issues 
about, for example, capitalist deregulation of key societal and environmental functions and the tug of a 
rugged, materially oriented, individualist worldview, can become unsettled and open to interrogation. 
No doubt, this part of the learning process, in turn, can lead to intellectual and emotional 
apprehensiveness, with new ideas appearing as sources of confusion and threats rather than 


opportunities. 
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In the second step, such a threatening situation turns into a “disorienting dilemma” and becomes 
the object of further exploration. The deliberative task is to identify the “manifest situational 
contradictions” of an unsustainable way of life. Here, for example, the “good life” presented by 
neoliberal capitalism can be re-understood as a vision of a system that is poisoning that very way of 
life. This recognition, then, gives rise to new dialogue about the ecological evidence and arguments 


and alternative courses of action, including a sustainable transition. 


The third step seeks to develop a critical discourse that explores the relationship between the 
problematic situation and similar themes related to other environmental settings and possibilities 
for change. In this phase, learners are encouraged to perceive these problems and conflicts in the 
context of the larger socio-ecological framework of which they are a part and to develop reflective 
capacities to interpret the meanings of different perspectives, and, too, their implications for specific 
transitional changes and actions. Here, for instance, one could discuss whether it is better to follow 
Greta Thunberg to the barricades or wait for Bill Gates’ technological solutions. The result of this 
process is a new story that helps learners better understand the problematic situation with which 


we are confronted: how it came to be, and what to do about it. 


Taken as a whole, in transformational learning, the teacher/facilitator strives to help the students 
describe and unravel the logic of their situation and the possibilities of transition through a 
discursive conversation that links the specific situation to the larger social and ecological structures 
that shape it. This requires open dialogue, a call to investigation and exploration, access to 


information, respect for others, and, overall, a safe space for “undistorted” discussion. 


Indeed, one of the major challenges of this practice is how to deal with passion and emotional 
expression. More than just the rational exchange of ideas, the facilitation of transformational 
interactions involves a highly complex dialogue in which the identities of the individuals involved, 
the contextual setting of the education transaction, and the prevailing political climate affect the 
very nature and form of learning. It is particularly because passions are intricately interwoven in all 


these discussions, that the careful steps outlined above, are so important to recognize and carry out. 


If transformational learning for a sustainable transition is to work, it must be facilitated and 
nurtured by people with high levels of personal awareness. In short, the educators first need to 


educate themselves. This involves a willingness of teachers to accept the tentativeness of their own 
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conclusions, with an interest in acknowledging and evaluating their own tacit assumptions, with a 
tolerance for ambiguities, a desire to listen to ideas and feelings often very different from what they 
know, and, overall, a genuine reflective spirit. This requires confronting the social, emotional, and 


intellectual distances that separate the teacher from the students” experiential life-worlds. 


This new role of the educator-as-facilitator, as mentor, must be learned. The situation is made even 


more difficult by the fact that discussions dealing with social-ecological matters often move quickly 
toward ideological critique. Although clearly political, a commitment to transformational dialogue 

is not to be confused with a commitment to a specific ideology or environmental doctrine. The 
professional committed to guiding a deliberative process also needs to be committed, as in the 
case here, to eco-democratic values. The facilitation of transformative learning must follow ethical 
guidelines that themselves need to be articulated and agreed upon. At every turn, transformational 


educators must encourage learners to consider freely a wide range of viewpoints. 


There is nothing simple about transformational learning for a sustainable transition. But we do 
have the tools to guide educators in developing a new model of teaching and social learning that 
is so critical to an incredibly important sustainable transition. Our challenge is not only to focus 
on the content of what we know and understand we need to know, but on the very process of 
communicating, debating, and experiencing democratic dialogue that needs to characterize any 


sustainable transition. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Justice in the Sustainability Curriculum 


Bonn Juego 


Stephen Sterling's essay “Educating for the Future We Want” provides a glimpse of his 
significant contributions to studies on global education and sustainability! It historically charts 
the limited conception and passive reception of “sustainability education’ (ie., the integration 
of sustainability agenda into education policy, or the treatment of education as change 

agent for sustainability goal). The more extensive emphasis that Sterling discussed about the 
ideational and discursive aspects (i.e., “the epistemic sets of values and ideas’) in explaining 
why sustainability education is narrowly conceived and widely unrecognized may overshadow 
his important acknowledgement of the material circumstances (i.e., “the socioeconomic, 
political, and technological pressures”) through which historical progress and change originate. 
Good intentions for reforms and policies for transformation are not enough; progressive 
movements for the great transition must overcome the “very real constraints and influences 
that weigh heavily on mainstream educational thinking and practice.” Indeed, philosophical 
ideas about global education are not, and should not be, independent of real material 


conditions of the contemporary world under capitalism. 


Since the 1970s, UN-led mainstreaming of “Education for Sustainable Development” (ESD) has 
been slow but steady: from a low-key status in the UN Conference on the Environment (1972), 
the Earth Summit's Agenda 21 (1992), and Education for All (2000), to an increasing popularity 
with the UN Decade of ESD (2005-2014), Global Action Programme on ESD (2015-2019), 

and Futures of Education (2019-2023). During this era, characterized by the evolving—and 
enduring—ideological dominance of neoliberal capitalist development paradigm, leading ESD 
proponents, specifically UNESCO, aligned with institutions of global economic governance 
through a constant conceptual revision of education policy attuned to changes in the global 


economy. 
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Even though ideology does not directly cause social change, a crucial strategy to combat 
oppressive structures in the existing reality is to comprehend how desirable ideas about 
sustainability education and the Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) are instrumentalized to 
deepen marketization in the present world economy. The logic of global competitiveness defines 
and permeates current development agendas—from the coronavirus pandemic response to the 
solutions offered to address problems of climate change, poverty, learning crisis, health disparities, 
gender inequality, and social insecurity. For the last forty years, international organizations— 
notably, the OECD, World Bank, and multilateral development banks, as well as the ILO and UNDP 
—have been increasingly converging and acting in concert in writing the rules for the completion 
of the world market, thereby spreading capitalist social relations at a truly global scale.? Couched 
in the theme of “human capital development” through public-private partnership, education 
policies are being designed to program behavior and mindset of schools and students, including 
the poor and other marginalized identities, to accept the general principle of universal 
competition and to prepare themselves for systematic entanglement as a fully exploitable 


proletariat in the world economy. 


Within the schema of proletarianization, the purpose of education for both developed and 
developing countries is to create neoliberal citizens who are not only entrepreneurial but also 
flexible workers with high levels of skills—thus productive, innovative, healthy, resilient, mobile, 
and available for exploitation by capital. The economistic ideas, which use education as a tool 

to maximize the number of laborers and their productivity as much as possible, have not been 
formulated in a vacuum. Rather, the functionalist economism underpinning human capital 
projects of international organizations and national governments is shaped by, and is a response 
to, the material compulsions for human survival and social reproduction in today’s conjuncture. In 
particular, the expanding division of labor and global production chains that are propelled by the 
intensifying technological revolutions in the twenty-first century drive the mentality not only of 
capitalists but also of states, workers, schools, and students to embrace market-oriented 


education policies to survive and thrive on capitalism's unfolding competitive world market. 


While the globalization of the capitalist mode of production is a law of history according to 


classical Marxist social science, the universalization of the capitalist ethos is not a law of nature. 
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Only reactionary educational and cultural forces of neoliberalism would peddle the propaganda 
that radical forms of worker-owned enterprises, democracy-driven socioeconomic institutions, and 
collective management of common resources are unthinkable and inviable. In essence, policy 
formulation of global sustainability education is an arena of contestation for political, social, and 
economic decision-making. Non-Western critical approaches to pedagogy and many alternative 
education networks have endured and shall continue to resist and conflict with dominant power 


structures. 


The apparent prominence of the SDGs and the ubiquity of information technology have their own 
contradictions which open up spaces for engagement and windows of opportunity to advance 
pedagogical principles and education systems for what can be called a vision for “just 
sustainability” over the immediate and long terms. The reach of the Internet and social media 
nowadays makes it conducive to apply a Freirean approach to “popular education,” particularly the 
strategy of consciousness-raising wherein learners understand their own oppression, draw lessons 
from the lived experiences of others, collectively act upon the aspiration to take control of their 


lives, and discover the liberating possibilities of their will. 


First, a holistic concept of just sustainability can be popularized in which the sustainable 
development discourse is embedded in the perspective of justice. This should come at a 
potentially pivotal moment of growing awareness about historical justice, racial justice, social 
justice, and climate justice. Just sustainability is a critique of tendencies to reduce sustainability to 
mere environmentalism, which is often based on the continuity of North-South colonialism 
alongside the vices of historical revisionism, Eurocentrism, methodological nationalism, and 
individualism. 

It is concerned with resolving inequalities, as central to socio-ecological crises, and it demands 
that healing the natural life support system requires atonement and reparation for the sins of 
exploitative extractivism in world-economic history. As such, just sustainability also has a 
mechanism of redistributive justice. It values a qualitative sense of justice, which should be the 
operating framework that informs numerical quantification of climate finance, energy use, 


emissions targets, or standard of living. 
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Secondly, the recent trend among schools and universities affirming the rhetoric of well-being, 
responsibility, and sustainability in their operations generates an opening to engage them into 

a sincere commitment to nurture wisdom as a core mission of education—i.e, the creation and 
dissemination of knowledge with conscientious and ethical considerations for the common good. 
Hence, there is also a momentum for the awakening of the alienated, precarious, and dispensable 
schoolteachers and university workers to mobilize against and overhaul the prevailing system of 
competitiveness, faux meritocracy, and cult of efficiency in academic work valuation and resource 
allocation. At the same time, appreciating diversity in education and learning systems as an 
antidote to homogenization would entail delinking from the domineering norms on rankings and 


standardization. 


Lastly, educating for just sustainability necessitates collective action to build the underlying material 
preconditions for human flourishing. Progressive social and economic policies like unconditional 
basic incomes would not only help eliminate the problem of unemployment, but also greatly 
enhance human resources for self-cultivation and creativity, as well as the liberation of sentient 
beings from the necessity of wage labor. To this end, tangible and actual endeavors of alternative 
social formations organized around the spirit of cooperation and mutual aid, such as solidarity 


economies, must also be amplified and multiplied. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Embracing Epistemological Pluralism 


Kathleen Kesson 


James Moffett, a respected scholar of the English Language Arts, once wrote prophetically 
that 


the many interlocking problems of this nation and this world are escalating so rapidly that 
only swift changes in thought and action can save either. The generation about to enter 

schools may be the last who can still reverse the negative megatrends converging today. In 
order for these children to learn the needed new ways of thinking the present generation 
in charge of society must begin to set up for them a kind of education it never had and 


arrange to educate itself further at the same time. 


Now, more than twenty-five years after these words were written, that generation is well into 
adult life, and we have not yet reversed these “negative megatrends,” nor have we developed 
widely shared “new ways of thinking” that might enable a livable future. As Stephen Sterling 
says in his opening essay, “Our educational systems are implicated in the multiple crises before 
us, and without meaningful rethinking, they will remain maladaptive agents of business as 
usual, leading us into a dystopian future nobody wants.” And it is not just rethinking but 


remaking that we need to embark upon—and we need to do that yesterday. 


We are plummeting into this dystopian future, its latest iteration a global pandemic for which 
the nations of the world were clearly unprepared. In terms of education, the havoc thus created 
— the closing of schools, sending children into their homes for much of a year, moving 
instruction online—has had an effect of opening a sort of “portal,” a gateway into an uncertain 
future in which many of the features of schooling taken for granted no longer make sense. 
Educators and parents are asking, “What have we learned?” “What do we hold onto as we 
move forward?,” and “What do we need to discard?” | doubt this dialogue could have opened 


as it has without a crisis to spark it, given the tendency of people to maintain the status quo 
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even when it is no longer functional. My recent research has been around the question of what 
needs to happen in the field of pre/K-12 education to support the “great transition” this forum is 


devoted to exploring. 


To begin to understand why deep systems change toward a more just and sustainable form of 
education has been so difficult, in spite of the Earth Charter, the Sustainable Development 
Goals, innumerable progressive educational reform movements, and the widespread 
enthusiasm of many teachers and families for a new “paradigm” of education, we must 
understand the roots of the modern system. The old German Republic of Prussia, a quasi- 
military state, gave the West compulsory schooling, educational technologies of surveillance 
and control, the idea of a prescribed national curriculum, regular testing, and state certification 
for professional teachers. Complementing the influence of Prussian methods were the 
laboratories of Wilhelm Wundt in nineteenth-century Saxony, where the seeds of psychological 
behavior modification and social control were germinated, tested, and refined. Strong traces of 
these ideas remain in the organization of knowledge into separate subjects, standardized 
testing, systems of discipline, age segregation, positive and negative reinforcement, grades, and 
rewards—everything from praise to pizza to degrees. This form of education spread across the 
globe in tandem with capitalism and colonization, and it persists today, accompanied by the 
loss of languages, the loss of cultural identity, the loss of traditional technologies evolved in 
response to local conditions, and the loss of bioregional sensibilities. Some indigenous scholars 
understand this form of education as a threat to their sovereignty: “..wherever education 
advances, homogenization establishes itself. With every advancement of education or the 


educated, a ‘global monoculture spreads like an oil slick over the entire planet.” 


This monoculture enacts a form of epistemicide, which has the effect of deposing pedagogies 
that are embedded in the specificities of place, and ways of knowing that have been discarded 
as the knowledge/technology formations of global capital have subsumed the cultures and 
habitats that might point us toward more sustainable lifeways.? If we take seriously the need for a 
deep shift in the very ontological, epistemological, and ethical foundations of how we educate 
young people, then we must embrace epistemological pluralism, integrating modern forms of 


investigation and understanding with more ancient wisdom. This need not be a “romanticizing” 
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of indigenous cultures, nor an adoption/appropriation of premodern cultural practices. All 
cultures, modern and premodern, industrial and pre-industrial, colonial and colonized, have 
their own unique inequalities and abuses, and our task is to recognize what is of value and 
what is not in multiple forms of cultural knowledge, and to cultivate localized epistemologies 


of place. 


A “systems transformation’ will necessarily include reconceptualizing not just curriculum content, 
but also instructional approaches, school policies such as discipline, school culture, family/ 
community relations, physical and visual culture, and teacher preparation.’ Educational systems 
change cannot happen in a vacuum. The “new ways of thinking” necessary for an educational 
paradigm shift will necessarily have to happen in a wider context of social, economic, and 


ecological transformation. 


| live in Vermont, a tiny mountainous state in the US with more than its share of left-leaning 
activist organizations as well as a vibrant progressive education network. Many educators and 
activists are beginning to coalesce around an expanded idea of community schools, not merely 
the conventional notion of providing wraparound social services, but a deep engagement 

in local communities, where can be found robust coalitions of regenerative agriculturalists, 
sustainable food systems projects, green builders, artists and artisans, and worker and consumer 
cooperatives. Legislation passed in 2013 requires that each student have a personalized, self- 
directed learning plan that allows them to select mentors from the community to study with; 


that permits “flexible pathways” to high school graduation which can include apprenticeships, 


internships, work study, or service learning; and that includes a proficiency-based system of 
assessment that gives young people the time and space they need to master subjects and gain 
skill. Carnegie units that merely measure seat time have been dispensed with as have letter 
grades, and in many places, required course work. In truth, many schools are still struggling to 
resolve the contradictions between these innovative approaches and old mental models of 
schooling. However, in my research, | have interviewed young people who have graduated from 
high school without spending time in traditional classrooms, but rather have crafted their own 


community-based, experiential learning of the knowledge and skills needed for a just transition. 
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Systems change is not for the faint-hearted. Educational systems in modern societies operate in 
multiple dimensions: bureaucracies, buildings, psychological frames, professional preparation 
and associations, and boards, and are sustained by a powerful ideological apparatus that 
includes media, textbooks, curriculum, union contracts, and policy at multiple levels. The 
historical moment, however, offers clear, if difficult choices: we can attempt to return to “normal,” 
despite the fact that “normal” was not working for people or planet, or we can embrace the 
complexity and uncertainty of a bolder, more comprehensive approach to transformative 
systems change. The climate crises, environmental collapse, species extinction, growing 
inequality, racism, food and shelter insecurity, and high levels of anxiety, depression, addiction, 
and despair in both young and old are calling forth our best efforts to transform not just the 
educational system, but the social, economic, and political infrastructure it is embedded in. This 
will require an extraordinary educational and social imagination, to design and implement a kind 


of education we never had and arrange to educate ourselves further at the same time. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Focus on Collective Learning 


Alexander Lautensach 


Last year, for the first time in history, people in virtually all countries experienced an acute 
catastrophic event that affected them in fundamentally the same way, if not to the same 
extent. In that, the COVID-19 pandemic differed from climate change—the other global 
emergency, much slower, more gradual, and more diversely manifesting. Yet, the two 


emergencies have much in common. 


One commonality is our lack of preparedness for both. Homo sapiens missed the best 
opportunities to mitigate global climate change while there was time; most societies are still 
struggling even to adapt to it. Likewise, most of the responses and coping strategies towards 
the pandemic proved woefully inadequate. An independent panel of the World Health 
Organisation noted that the majority of countermeasures took effect too slowly, amplified 
inequalities, and lacked discipline and transparency, and that the international effort lacked 


coordination, accountability, and commitment! 


That disconcerting lack of preparedness is indicative of widespread learning deficits. Strongly 
worded and scientifically sound warnings of impending environmental disasters had been 
issued by the scientific community for decades—to little avail. Many countries and societies 
come across as poor learners, slow in processing new information, reluctant to act on 
reasonable conclusions, and inhibited by wishful thinking and denial. Not only are we poorly 
prepared for the challenges of the Anthropocene—sea level rise, new zoonotic diseases, food 
shortages, and conflicts over scarce resources—but most of us are not learning fast enough to 
acquire the kind of “actionable, adaptive knowledge” that would improve our chances in the 


future 
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As outlined by Stephen Sterling in his excellent introduction, a person's state of learning represents 
the impacts of formal schooling as well as numerous informal, experiential, and often unreflected 
avenues of learning through culturally contingent contexts. Yet, only the formal curriculum can be 
designed, revised, and deliberated upon, directly influenceable by political processes. Professional 
educators and institutions not only have the moral and legal duty to “act in the best interests of 
their learners” but also wield an extraordinary amount of power to make a difference in the future 
lives of their students. As far as that “best interest” includes a Great Transition, they have failed— 
through commission as well as omission. Many individuals in powerful decision-making positions 
make ill-advised and counterproductive decisions despite having ample amounts of higher 
education. Much of the OECD's citizenries share high levels of education while nevertheless 
pursuing wasteful, counterproductive lifestyles, driving humanity ever further into ecological 
overshoot. That means that most of us can no longer expect to get what we want; many are 
unlikely to even get what they need. Moreover, nasty surprises are on their way. That is what 


education should have prepared young people for. 


Instead, generations of students were placated into a false confidence that the economic 
prosperity of the late twentieth century would continue indefinitely. Even a year into the pandemic, 
public discourse abounds with prospects of a “return to normal” that reflects little vision beyond a 
glorified status quo ante. Conventional pedagogy aimed to empower individuals to self-actualize, 
to develop their professional careers in the service of the consumer society, and to acquire the skills 
necessary to cope with the competitive challenges of twentieth-century living. Visions of the future 
hardly extended beyond vague predictions of “rapid changes” and the urge to adapt to the 
vagaries of a fluctuating job market. All of that was supported by a hidden curriculum exhorting 
modern progress, cornucopian confidence in endless growth, and anthropocentric ethics exhorting 


the relentless exploitation of nature.’ 


This widespread failure of education to prepare learners for the emerging existential challenges 
does not harm all people equally. Climate change, pandemics, food shortages, and resource wars 
tend to hurt the world’s poorest first and foremost. Teachers’ moral duties are to replenish the 
curriculum to correct omissions (e.g., ecological footprints); to subvert curriculum content that 
does more harm than good (e.g., resourcism); to instigate frequent discussion of what constitutes 
real “progress”, and to empower learners to learn better, to listen to their heads and to their hearts, 


and to make their own sound decisions. 
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The Cultural Dimension of Learning and Coping 


After four decades as an educator, | am continually astonished and intrigued by the discrepancies 
between individual learning and collective learning. Teacher education tends to hyperfocus on the 
former and restricts the latter to small group activities. Conversely, our general failure to come to 
grips with the challenges of the Anthropocene represents at least as much a failure of collectives as 
itis a failure of individuals. Entire societies are failing to face important facts, failing to develop much 
needed resilience, and engaging in hectic fiddling rather than addressing fundamental problems. 


Such collective failure directly harms the human security of all members—albeit unequally. 


How could education be responsible for the failure of collectives? Collectives learn all the time, but 
primarily through informal ways—families, peers, community, public discourse, media, etc. Historical 
examples include the adoption of new technologies, linguistic evolution, the abolition of slavery, 
and the ongoing liberation of women. Cultures learn to adapt and to evolve, driven internally by 
new ideas and moral insights promulgated by positive deviants, or influenced by other cultures from 
the outside’ This involves changes in factual knowledge, but even more so changes in worldviews, 
attitudes, values, beliefs, and norms of conduct. | refer to this as cultural learning. The renowned 
anthropologis Clifford Geertz defined culture as “the shared patterns that set the tone, character, 
and quality of people's lives.” In that sense, only cultural learning can accomplish lasting changes of 
behavior, both of individuals and of collectives. And the inability of collectives to cope can be traced 


to a failure of cultural learning. 


Cultural learning takes place at the individual level in parallel with the collective. Positive deviants 
of the likes of Great Thunberg rise above their peers and exert a lasting influence on collective 
behavior, but the collective also learns.° Current models of social-emotional learning, value 
acquisition, and socialization describe the learning process as the development of cultural beings 
as individuals and as members of collectives. One particularly distressing failure of cultural learning 
manifests, on both levels, in excessive resourcism, cruel and casual abuse of animals for gratification 


Iet 


and entertainment, and eco-vandalism—referred to as humanity's “war against nature.” 


Such crass failures of cultural learning amount to an inability to self manage, both at the collective 
and individual levels, often accompanied by denials of the challenge. Particularly illuminating 


examples include the denial of the climate change emergency and the phenomenon of 
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“covidiocy”—ostentatious non-compliance with public safety rules and gregarious protesting during 
the pandemic.® Denying an evident emergency is coupled with insisting on the individual privilege 


to endanger others and ultimately oneself, 


Cultural learning, importantly, happens not only within cultures but also between them. As 
globalization and modernization intensified, cultural knowledge converged and homogenized as 

a result of increasing intercultural contact. That intercultural mode of collective learning is now the 
predominant mode, in which cultures learn from each other by exchanging traditions, experiences, 
adaptations, and innovations. It is through this mode that we can increase our resilience to the next 
pandemic, improve our self management, pre-empt denialism, raise more positive deviants, stop 


our war on nature, and adopt ecocentric ethics, making the Great Transition a real possibility. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Pedagogies of Resistance 


Johnny Lupinacci 


The more that educators engage pedagogies which encourage the recognition of and resistance 
to all forms of domination, the more potential there is for educational experiences to foster 
spaces where teachers and students learn together to recognize the harmful assumptions and 
actions that undergird social and ecological injustice. While on one hand we admire, value, and 
are firm supporters of a shared commitment to respond to the undeniable atrocities that we—as 
humans—enact on one another, these atrocities are inextricably connected to the cruelties we 
perpetuate against non-human animals and the environment. None of these atrocities occur in 
isolation; they are all interconnected. To confront human supremacy together with other forms 
of supremacy in education, educators must work as committed allies to those suffering while 


challenging and confronting the systemic roots of oppression on our respective fronts. 


Responding to the enclosures of schooling by connecting the systemic roots of 
anthropocentrism to racism, sexism, classism, ableism, and so on requires attention to the 
difficult necessity for cultural change. If we do not rethink the cultural framework rooted deeply 
in our language by which dominant meanings are socially constructed, then we are destined to 
re-create and perpetuate many of the problematic relationships that we as radical educators 
often set out to change. We must listen to and learn from social movements and activist leaders 
like those of the Black Lives Matter movement, The Women’s Revolution in Rojava, or the Water 
Protectors on occupied Native territories together with taking some actual steps in our studies 


and enactments of pedagogies in our classrooms toward cultural change. 


Although | recognize the importance of localized responses and understandings, below are some 
preliminary suggestions for how teachers, and teacher educators, might begin to utilize an 


ecocritical framework in their lives and in their classrooms. 
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e Engage in teaching and learning that explores diverse projects to rethink the 
dominant assumptions influencing how we, as humans, construct meaning and 
thus how we learn to relate to each other and the more-than-human world. Further, 
make the commitment to critically and ethically examine how, as teachers, we individually 
and collectively understand educating, organizing, and taking action toward supporting 
healthy communities that include all beings and the intrinsic value of recognizing, 
respecting, and representing the right of all beings to belong to and live peacefully within 
an ecological system. For example, critically engage in questioning how we language our 
world. What does it mean to refer to trees or natural gas and oil reserves as “natural resources”? 
What language further perpetuates social inequalities and undermines human rights in our 
communities? Furthermore, as future teachers, think about how we might frame lessons that 
include essential ecocritical questions. What does it mean to be human beings in our diverse 
communities of life? Who/what benefits, and who/what suffers? How are learning relationships 
in our classrooms influenced by value-hierarchized dualisms and cultural assumptions about 
students’ abilities? What does it mean to teach toward the abolition of superior/inferior (either/or) 
thinking and decision-making and in support of anti-racist and feminist teaching as part of any 


Great Transition? 


e Engage in critical and ethical examinations of community. As notions of community 
are all too often defined in terms of white supremacy, patriarchy, and human-centered 
exclusion, it is important to work to reconsider community in terms of who and what is 
included in our definitions of this construct and how those definitions contribute to either 
supporting or undermining the right of all beings to coexist in peace. Who and what 
might we be ignoring when we think about who is considered in decisions in our neighborhood 
community? What animals and plants live and make homes in our community, and how are 
we interrelated to them? What are we doing to practice care and reciprocity with our diverse 
human and more-than-human neighbors? Teachers can work with students to imagine how 
decisions might be made that consider more broadly how important it is to center diverse 
voices, ideas, abilities, and experiences given a historical dominance of White male voices. 
Consider engaging students in learning to listen and be responsive to diverse language 


systems like breathing, smell, diverse sounds, gestures, and weather, climate, water, soils, 
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birds, insects, fungi, forests, and other mammals and animals. Specifically, work to identify 
—or seek out—a more-than-human teacher (something/one you learn from and 
intentionally engage in a learning relationship). At first, this is just about making a 
commitment to learning from this different kind of teacher—student relationship in a way 
that interrupts habits and assumptions of anthropocentrism and human-supremacy. Then, 
journal over the course 

of the semester and share your experiences with how you learned from, and learned 

to listen to, your ecological surroundings. Commit to learning about the ways in which 
oppressed communities have suffered and survived the extreme violence of white-male 


heteronormativity and to not reproducing or existing in complicity with these atrocities. 


e Engage in examining community in terms of inclusion and the diverse ways in 
which our living relationships can be recognized, respected, and represented 
through teaching and learning among all members. Specifically, engage in 
recognizing the role activist networks play in alleviating and eliminating unjust suffering in 
our communities. Build networks of solidarity with these organizations. How can single-issue 
social justice groups make alliances with other social and/or environmental justice groups? 
For example, in my community, | would ask what commonalities and bridges might there 
be between Planned Parenthood, the Black Lives Matter movement, and the Sierra Club? 
How could teachers connect with and start conversations between organizations, our classrooms, 
and communities? This starts with learning about who is already attempting these 
conversations and how to support their attempts. Additionally, think about shifting classroom 
communities in order to encourage collaboration rather than competition and focus lessons 
on fostering and developing skills of community collaboration rooted in mutual aid and 
interdependence. School and community gardens can be a site of such teaching and 
learning. How might we learn to teach from the Black Lives Matter at Schools resources? Or, what 


might it be like to teach or be a student in Rojava? 


e Engage in supporting the diverse approaches to taking up resistance and healing 
from Western industrial culture and, in solidarity, show respect for epistemologies 
that differ from the current dominant discourses of Western industrial culture. 
Support the ways in which diverse forms of resistance work to challenge value-hierarchized 
dualisms that perpetuate value-hierarchized thinking. For example, explore the ways in 
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e — which local groups in your community are fighting against past and present acts of 
colonization, both in the US and internationally. Imagine how educators might teach 
lessons that challenge and question progress rooted consumerism and global market 
ideology. For example, have students explore barter and trade in efforts to make explicit 
that economic systems do not require capitalism to exist. Have students identify non- 
monetized activities that exist in the community. Additionally, have students explore the 
gendered dimensions of non-monetized caring work and how that work upholds and 


strengthens communities. 


Above all, and in addition to the attempts to disrupt institutionalized Western industrial culture 
that is perpetuated through and within educational spaces, we can also commit to the daily 
effort of cultivating critical and caring friendships with other humans and non-human animals, 
engaging with adversaries, and sharing stories of hope and resilience while critiquing local and 
international relations of domination and hierarchies. In such volatile, authoritarian times, it is 
important that critical educators challenge dominant perceptions of what currently constitutes 
schooling, education, and knowledge to collectively imagine with open hearts and minds what 


is possible. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


A New Agenda for Higher Ed 


David Orr 


The question for those of us in the business of thinking, propagating ideas, and equipping 
youth for lives in a confusing and uncertain world is what do we do? Living in the shadows or 


the sunlight of our legacy, what would our great-great-grandchildren wish us to have done? 


Likely, they would ask us to overcome our blindness to what is right before our eyes: heat, 
storms, fires, floods, desecrated lands, extinctions, and injustices and what these portend for 
their lives. Perhaps, they would ask us to reckon with the possibility that “our ideas are too puny 
for our circumstances,” and to think more broadly and wisely about what it means to be 
human.' They would surely demand that we stop using the atmosphere as a dump and that we 
preserve Earth’s forests, rivers, soils, seas, mountains, lifeforms, and grasslands. Certainly, they 
would ask us to enlarge the democratic vista to include them, their great-great-grandchildren, 
and other species—an intergenerational, interspecies democracy of sorts. They would expect 
us to have created a durable foundation of well-considered personal rights and duties, 


tolerance for differences and dissent, and the wherewithal for truth and reconciliation. 


For reasons that Stephen Sterling and others explain, the university as presently conceived is an 
unlikely source of remedy. It is committed not to transformation, great or otherwise, but more 
often than not to patching up flaws in the modern paradigm on the wager that it carries the 
seeds of its own repair and renewal. The educational system with millions of students each 
year, billions of dollars of research funding, and trillions in capital assets operates with the 
assurance that goes with its assumed monopoly of solutions to what ails modern societies. It 
exists unmolested in the world of influence and money as long as it does not threaten the 


dominant culture and its underlying faith in economic growth and human domination of nature. 
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Its organization often impedes non-trivial conversations across disciplines. Its financial 
dependency limits serious reckoning with large ideas of justice, peace, interdependence, and 
ecology. It deals primarily in what E. F. Schumacher called “convergent problems,” not 
“divergent problems.” The former are linear and thereby amenable to scientific or technological 
solutions. The latter are more like dilemmas that are, by definition, unsolvable but avoidable 
with foresight. Increasingly, our basic problems are of the latter sort: they are divergent moral 


and political questions “refractory to mere logic and discursive reason.”” Too often, colleges and 


universities have become hives of “busy-work on a vast, almost incomprehensible scale,” and 


students graduate as careerists, not agents of transformation. 


Nevertheless, it is difficult to envision a transformation to a more decent, inclusive, and durable 
world without universities and educational institutions at all levels stepping up to meet the 
largest challenges of our time. We need their leadership to repair public institutions and 
enlarge our vision of democracy. We need their help to restore respect for truth, facts, logic, 
data, and history. We need their creative powers to help recalibrate failing institutions, 
constitutions, and economies with the way Earth works as a physical system. We need their 
example as models of solar-powered, ecologically designed communities. We need their help 
to equip the young to be citizens in a civic community and in an ecological order—a 
generation of “radical professionals” competent dual citizens with purpose, stamina, and vision. 
We need their convening to bring diverse peoples together to forge a new and larger vision of 
democracy here and elsewhere. We need their help to imagine a non-violent world, one free of 
nuclear weapons. We need educators and educational institutions that nurture a profound yet 


practical awareness of our interrelatedness in the evolving enterprise of life. 


The repair and renewal of educational institutions, however, will require a more critical 


assessment of education that keeps in the mind following: 


° Ecological disorder reflects a prior disorder in the way we think and what we think about; 


° Humans are fast thinkers but slow learners; 


° It is possible to educate someone beyond their level of comprehension; 
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° Not all knowledge is good, and not all of it can be deployed responsibly in a world of 


feedback loops, leads and lags, surprises, and long time lapses between cause and effect; 


° New knowledge is not necessarily better than old knowledge rediscovered, i.e., “slow 


nowledge.* 


° Formal education deals with half of the brain, dismisses the other half, and seldom engages 
the hands or heart; the result is often an “inverted cripple” with a single overdeveloped 


capacity; 


° The planetary crisis cannot be attributed to the uneducated, but rather to the highly 


degreed, i.e, “itinerant professional vandals”, 


° The goal is to cause no ugliness, human or ecological, somewhere else or at some later time; 


° The important problems are those of education not those in education. 


In the larger ecology of learning, situated on the periphery are many “alternative” small 
educational centers scattered around the world. They serve as important adjuncts to colleges 
and universities. They are not a substitute for formal education, but offer the opportunity for 
students, faculty, and others to step back and put things into a deeper and wider perspective 
and to sort the important from the trivial. Sterling mentions one such example: Schumacher 
College in Devon, UK. The College occupies an old carriage house on an estate that dates back 
to 1388. Named for the author of Small is Beautiful, Schumacher College concerns itself more with 
large questions than with answers. Typically, the questions posed in seminars and conversations 


at Schumacher are the divergent kind that challenge established paradigms and pomposity of 


any kind. The atmosphere is seldom as certain as in the higher reaches of the academic world. 
The scale is minuscule—several hundred students per year. Its speed is human-scaled. Its stock in 
trade is the kind of dependable old knowledge that has accumulated over many centuries. Daily 
routines at the College allow for serendipity and spontaneity. The focus is a kind of disciplined 
diversity and boundary-crossing thought. The program includes meditation, music, serious 
lectures, gardening, and walks along the Channel coastline that mimic geologic history. In other 
words, it is diverse but unified around the connection of body, mind, and soul. The College 


clientele is diverse. The classes in which | participated over the years included students of all 
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ages from all kinds of backgrounds from all over the world. Still, they typically bonded quickly 
into a supportive community in part because they work together to keep the place going. More 
important, at the periphery and removed from the mad bustle and busy-ness of their ordinary 
lives, participants have the time to sort trivial from the important and observe the world and 


themselves from a calmer and saner vantage point. 


For students and facilitators alike, such experiences are rather like the effect of salt in stew: small 
by volume but large by effect changing the flavor of the mysterious thing called education. And, 
if we are to be truly drawn forth—the root meaning of the word education—we need such 
places and times to reconnect with our soul, the soil under our feet, and the Life all around us. In 


such places the “great transition” begins with a quiet transition in all of us as students. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


From Classrooms to Social Movements 
Blake Poland 


Let me begin by acknowledging that mainstream formal educational systems are largely 
oriented toward preparing students for a future that looks very much like the past—an 


increasingly tenuous assumption. 


Notwithstanding perennial rhetorical emphasis on “developing critical thinkers,” education has 
in practice overwhelmingly rewarded those who toe the line. The ranks of mavericks and 
historical icons are replete with those who “performed poorly” in formal educational systems. 
Neoliberal education emphasizing “job readiness” is but the most recent incarnation of a 
longstanding role of producing compliant cogs in the dominant system. Education's societal 
role all but precludes the possibility of a truly transformative agenda, and not just because it 


increasingly relies on private-sector funding in the face of welfare state retrenchment. 


Transformation implies a thorough understanding of how power operates. But few educational 
programs provide students with those insights, preferring the convenient (and self-serving) 
fiction that incremental improvements (or even so-called “breakthroughs’) in knowledge drive 


change, despite plenty of evidence to the contrary. 


Elsewhere | have argued that deep transformation requires much more than the current 
obsession with technical “solutions.” Arguably, the sustainability crisis is not a technical 
problem. Technical solutions for many of our current challenges have, in many cases, already 
been developed and field tested somewhere around the world. It is unclear that it is purely a 
political or even social problem either. The sustainability crisis may be more accurately 
described as a crisis of imagination. In a quote widely attributed to Frederic Jameson, for most 


people “it is easier to imagine the end of the world than the end of capitalism.” Perhaps it 
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could even be said that the sustainability crisis is a relationship problem. We have fallen out of 
right relationship with ourselves, with each other, and with the more-than-human world. And 
as any who have had relationship problems know, they are rarely solved with technical fixes: 
they require a change of heart. How do we educate for a change of heart? Coming into deep 
relationship with ourselves, each other, and the more-than-human world is the stuff of land- 
based learning of the likes pioneered by generations of Indigenous elders and knowledge- 


keepers. It is rarely realized in the sterile confines of a school classroom. 


Much as a change of heart that encompasses a way of being based on sacred reciprocity with 
all of life may be truly transformative, it is unlikely to be “marketable” in terms the dominant 


system understands. 


Still, there are signs of gathering momentum for change, both within and beyond formal 
educational systems, including increasingly strident calls for change and initiatives like the 
pan-Canadian Ecological Determinants Group on Education, with an articulation of “core 
competencies” for a variety of fields. Yet actual change and tangible curricular reform 
continues, with few exceptions, to be a painfully slow, arduous process characterized by the 


kind of inertia that Stephen Sterling references in his excellent opening gambit on this topic. 


Anyone familiar with the Cuban Special Period occasioned by the sudden loss of Soviet oil 

and the bumpy rapid transition to a more diversified and sustainable permaculture-based 
system will know that universities and schools in Cuba pivoted rapidly to support decentralized 
learning oriented toward the immediacies of survival. Whether Western educational systems 
will prove similarly responsive in the face of escalating disruptions to taken-for-granted systems 


of governance and procurement remains to be seen. 


Insofar as it remains challenging to be sustainable in an unsustainable world, enmeshed as 

we all are in multiple intersecting systems of globalization, and surrounded by mainstream 
media messaging that reflects the dominant narrative of ecological modernization, educational 
institutions are in a bit of a bind: either they prepare change agents and citizens for a rapidly 
changing world and risk them being out of sync with the still-lagging reality of business-as- 


usual, or they continue to train for job readiness based on the widely held belief that the future 
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will be a recognizable and predictable extension of the past. In the first case, they risk 
misalignment with the current state of affairs, with predictable consequences (financial and 
reputational). In the second, transformative change is not well served, and short-term vested 
interests prevail. It is an unenviable situation made more challenging by rampant individualism 
and reliance on cognitive behavior change models that maintain that knowledge and education 
are engines of change, both necessary and sufficient to the task of fundamentally reshaping 
societies. Too often, we seek to change people by “educating” them, without inquiring into the 
contexts, circumstances, constraints, and power relations that perpetuate the status quo. 
Further, if we accept that the sustainability crisis is not something to be visited on our 
grandchildren but something that is becoming unavoidable in our lifetimes, we must also 
question how much faith we have put in educational systems to “educate the next generation” 
of more sustainability-oriented leaders. We don't have another fifty years to wait for today’s 
generation of students to take their place, even if our faith in their being educated to act 


differently once they end up in the same positions is well-founded (and it may well not be). 


This brings me to Stephen Sterling's point that social learning extends well beyond the 
classroom and formal educational systems. We are all learning, and arguably much of that 
learning, as we are social animals, is, well... social. One arena in which such learning takes 
place is social movements. Social movements are powerful agents of change. Occupy 
singlehandedly catapulted the language of the 1% vs. the 99% onto the lips of most public 
figures in a way that more than twenty-five years of anti-poverty research and lobbying had 
not. Movements for LGBTQi rights and women’s rights, Black Lives Matter, Idle No More, Fridays 
for a Future, and the Arab Spring, to mention just a few, have had a powerful impact. And part 
of that impact has been on those who have participated in them. Movements like ecovillages, 
Transition towns, and permaculture create spaces that normalize sustainable living and enable 
participants to go further in broadening their imagination and deepening their practice. This 
learning by doing is at the center of social learning. This kind of learning aligns with what 
Peggy Holman has termed “engaging emergence.” This is the kind of collective wisdom and 
emerging know-how that will carry us into and through the transition that is at hand. To date, 
educators and educational institutions have not done a stellar job of recognizing the 
importance of social movements as agents of change and of becoming effective allies in that 


work. This too is changing, as the world changes. 
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Lest | come across as overly dismissive of the transformative potential of education, | wish 

to underscore my intention to thread a line between enduring faith in and commitment to 
actualizing the insights and potential of transformative learning on the one hand and the 
recognition of the geo-political realities of how power operates and how education has been 
and remains, in the main, complicit in colonialism, systemic racism, and neoliberalism. It is a 
case of “both-and” rather than “either-or’—a picture that leaves room for both a sanguine 
appreciation of the realpolitik of educational reform as well as the proliferating spaces of 
resistance and innovation. Unlike the fictional domain of one-size-fits-all magic pills, the 
outcome of this race of ecological and social tipping points will be decided on the basis of the 
resonances emerging from a patchwork quilt of initiatives spanning the continuum from 


reform to revolution. Let's roll up our sleeves and get to it. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


How Does Culture Shape Education? 


Iveta Silova, Hikaru Komatsu, and Jeremy Rappleye 


Facing the climate emergency, we seem to be running out of time to “fix” the world. While there 
is no scarcity of ideas about how to address sustainability challenges, we continue to spiral down 
the trajectory of climate catastrophe. We hear enthusiastic calls for more and better education, 
excitement about new and more advanced technologies, and hopeful anticipation of a fresh 
wave of scientific breakthroughs. In parallel, there are discussions of developing yet another set of 
global sustainability goals and biodiversity targets, as well as talks about the need for more 
stringent international climate agreements. Despite multiple attempts to address the climate crisis, 
we are miserably failing both ourselves and the natural world around us, while the climate crisis 


escalates further. 


In “Educating for the Future We Want,” Stephen Sterling argues that we need to move beyond the 
existing approaches to the climate crisis (i.e., no response, accommodation, or reform) and instead 
pursue a transformative approach that “nurtures a sustainability ethos as the driver of purpose, 
policy, and practice.” He argues that this requires a paradigm shift in education, acknowledging 
the socioeconomic, political, and technological pressures on the system, which weigh heavily 

on mainstream education thinking and practice. We propose that this list must also include 

an acknowledgment of cultural pressures, i.e., a cultural paradigm shift, a proposition long posited 
by philosophers, psychologists, and other social scientists, but largely unacknowledged by 
policymakers and the wider public! The cultural paradigm shift entails a much-needed 
reconfiguration of the cultural foundations of Western modern(ist) schooling— leaving behind 
the logic of human exceptionalism and (neo)liberal individualism as a single vision for 


sustainability, and moving toward more interdependent ways of surviving on a damaged earth. 
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In our collaborative research, we have begun to empirically document that different ways of 
conceptualizing “culture” and “self” have important implications for environmental and sustainability 
studies, as well as for education. Drawing on literature from environmental psychology, we define 
culture as something materialized in patterns of practices and institutions, rather than a stable set 

of beliefs or values stored inside people, distinguishing between independent and interdependent 
self-construal.’ Although there are degrees of diversity and difference, forms of self-construal generally 
differ from one culture and/or society to another. In particular, independent self-construal is dominant 
in individualistic societies (e.g., the United States, the United Kingdom, and Australia), whereas 
interdependent self-construal tends to be dominant in collectivistic societies (e.g., most countries 
outside Europe and North America). Taking this seriously, our recent analyses reveal that cultural 
dimensions strongly relate not only with people's environmental attitudes but also with their actual 
environmental impacts.* We found that those in countries with strong individualism tended not to 
accept anthropogenic causes of climate change and tended to have great environmental impacts on 


Earth. The same countries additionally tended to be more significantly affected by COVID-194 


These findings directly translate into education policy and practice. In a recent study, we explored how 
some of the so-called “best practices,” such as student-centered learning, may inadvertently promote 
ontological individualism (independent self-construal) which, in turn, is one potential cause of our 
inability to move toward sustainability. In particular, our research highlights that countries committed 
to student-centered learning tend to be dominated by ontological individualism and then shows that 
these same countries score lower on a range of social and environmental sustainability indices (e.g., 
income inequality, mental illness, crime, ecological footprint). Moreover, countries where the belief in 
ontological individualism is dominant tend to be liberal market economies, an institutional arrangement 


largely ineffective or even detrimental to social and environmental sustainability. 


In this sense, our research shows that as long as the dominant model of modern schooling (at least 

as we know it in the West) continues to reify human exceptionalism and (neo)liberal individualism 
(reflected in the notion of independent selfhood), it will ultimately propel us further (and faster) into 
an ecological catastrophe. We instead invite education policymakers and practitioners to rethink 
existing pedagogical approaches from a different perspective, inevitably questioning the universality 
of the so-called “best practice” approaches (such as student-centered learning) and reconsidering their 


implications for sustainability. This is also an invitation to look beyond the Western horizon and become 
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more aware of already existing pedagogies in both non-Western and Western countries that 
constitute alternatives, as highlighted by many colleagues in this discussion thread. As we become 
better attuned to how particular pedagogies affect students’ sense of self—that touchstone of 
onto-epistemic belief—we can begin to imagine myriad ways to alleviate excessive ontological 


individualism, first and foremost among ourselves. 


Ultimately, rearticulating education in terms of interdependent relationships must extend beyond 
humans and include the Earth's broader ecological community.° To this end, we must radically 
reconfigure our curricula and pedagogies, in accordance with collective, interdependent, and 
relational notions of agency that extend beyond human beings. Such cultural shift is necessary for 


achieving not only social and environmental sustainability, but also our very survival.’ 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Liberating the Captured Imagination 
Vandana Singh 


What does the climate crisis have to teach us? Are we listening to what the Earth is telling us, as 
planetary systems necessary for the maintenance of life continue to unravel? This question is 
central to how we might understand, conceptualize, teach, and engage with the multiple 
social-environmental crises that threaten humankind and the biosphere. Such problems 

span vast spatial and temporal scales, are inherently transdisciplinary, are rich with complex 
interconnections, and are centrally rooted in issues of justice and power. These problems invite 
us to acknowledge our indebtedness to multiple lifeforms and Earth systems over timescales 
small and large, and emphasize that, for example, Arctic ice melt and a drought in central India 
may be connected through complex causal links. It seems logical and necessary to engage in 


this act of deep listening as we ponder ways to live, teach, and be on our fraught planet. 
Educating for the World We Don’t Want 


However, most discourses around these crises ignore or circumvent these questions and seek 
to employ the same tools from the same old toolbox that is responsible for tearing apart 

the life-maintaining systems on the planet. Our current education system, which inevitably 
reflects and reproduces the crippling pyramidal power structures in which we live, emphasizes 
short-term thinking that is localized, disconnected, atomistic, reductionist, and simplistic. This 
Mechanistic/Newtonian paradigm forms the invisible construct of modern industrial civilization. 
An obvious manifestation of this paradigm in education is the division of disciplines into 
watertight compartments that rarely interact with each other; another is the identification of 
the educational realm with formal institutions cemented in rigid structures and practices, rather 
than a conceptualization of education as an organic entity that learns with and from human 


societies and the rest of nature on an ongoing basis for all age groups. Thus climate change is 
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still mostly taught as though it was a purely scientific-technological problem, and the complex 
of crises—increasing social inequality, biodiversity loss, and climate change, among others—are 
reduced to a narrow focus on carbon emissions. At two recent conferences on climate 
education and action in the US, | came across this tendency to not listen, to tackle “the problem” 


with the best of intentions within the same paradigm that caused it. This paradigm blindness is a 


serious obstacle to the kind of change necessary for humankind to flourish and the biosphere, 


to survive. 


This is one reason why the technofix delusion—that the climate crisis is merely a problem of 
the right kind of technology (and therefore easily fixable by techno-billionaires who write books 
on solutions without a sense of irony)—is highly pervasive. No technology can be evaluated in 
isolation from its socio-economic-ethical-ecological context. Scientists and technologists tend 
to ignore the wider context, and social science and humanities scholars don’t seem to be very 
interested in what the physical climate systems have to tell us, although there are rich lessons 
to be learned about what it means to be human when we acknowledge the non-human 
surround. And across the board, there seems to be insufficient recognition of the extent to which 
the cultural hegemony of the powerful co-opts, corrupts, and exerts a crippling hold on the 
imagination—what | call the reality trap, i.e., the assumption that the future must necessarily be 
an extension of current “reality.” This stupendous surrendering of the imagination allows us to 
accept the World-Destroying-World-Machine that the powers-that-be have unleashed upon our 
planet as not only normal, but also inevitable. The imagination has already been colonized. As 

a writer of speculative fiction, | recognize that the captured country of the imagination must be 


liberated if we are to embark on a Great Transition. 
Class Struggles 


| am a professor of physics at a small public university on the East Coast of the United States, 
with deep roots and connections in India, where | am from. My always ongoing journey of 
learning began about a decade ago with the naive assumption that teaching the basics of 
climate science as they aligned with topics in a physics course would be sufficient to warn 
my undergraduate students about what was unfolding and equip them to take informed 


action. Instead, a significant number of them ended up feeling despair, frustration, apathy, and 
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hopelessness, along with confusion. This initial failure to do justice to both the climate problem 
and my students led me to explore beyond the boundaries of my home discipline of physics, 
to learn from students, communities, indigenous peoples, activists, sociologists, psychologists, 
economists, historians, biologists, and climate scientists, to try to understand what it means to 
listen to the multiple and multi-species voices of the crisis, and thereby to undergo the necessary 


epistemic shifts toward a more relational, more holistic, and more grounded understanding. 


In an ideal scenario where the education system exists in a relationship of mutuality with the 
society it serves, a crisis of this magnitude would compel us to transform the system from the 
inside out; to generate an approach to teaching, learning, and acting on our multiple crises 

that begins by listening to the problem. In its absence—and while we work toward this radical 
reimagining—educators must resort to subverting the existing barriers. My ongoing attempt at 
doing so has resulted in an always-evolving framework rooted in four overlapping “dimensions” 
of climate change: the scientific-technological, the transdisciplinary, the epistemological, and the 
psycho-social. Central to these, and running through these like connective tissue, are the issues 


of justice and power. 


In my physics class for non-science majors, we use stories, case studies, and news reports to 
bring out the fact that the scientific-technological is always entangled with socio-economic and 
ethical concerns. Three transdisciplinary meta-concepts form the basis of the framework, where 
climate science essentials are introduced that emphasize the complex interconnections between 
Earth systems, between humans and the rest of Nature, and across geographies and timescales. 
We can then recognize that climate change is only one of a complex of problems, that it is a 
symptom, rather than a disease, which leads us to examine the structural and systemic roots of 
the multiple violations of planetary boundaries, from biodiversity loss to climate breakdown— 
and thereby critique the fundamental assumptions of neoliberal economics.’ Meanwhile, we take 
learning out of the classroom through community projects within and beyond the university. We 
make time to share our grief and anger through poetry. We analyze the Newtonian paradigm’s 
historical roots and discuss indigenous epistemologies by way of contrast and inspiration. None 
of this can be done without an atmosphere of mutual trust, which is engendered through 
empowerment-building practices, the maintenance of high standards, and the demonstrated 


faith of the educator in the ability of each student, without exception, to excel. This is hard work, 
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but always rewarding. But its efficacy is uncertain: When students leave my classes, do the effects 


last? It is difficult to say. 
Educating for the Great Transition 


Through the work of listening to the Earth, we are called to transcend not just disciplines but 
also the false dichotomies of modernity: Human/ Nature, Personal/ Public, Personal/ Political, 
Ecology/ Economy, Short-term/ Long-Term, and more. All of this means standing up to power, to 
intelligently subvert and undermine the World-Destroying-World-Machine by teaching, learning, 
and enacting how we might live outside the Newtonian paradigm. This involves developing 
anticipatory, or futures, thinking skills, and the ability to think complexly about our problems— 
not at a remove, but from within our entanglement with the dynamically shifting network of 
human-natural relationships. Through this mutually intra-acting, sensitized network of action- 
response in our human and non-human surround, we may identify parameters of change and 
‘intravention” points that can lead to large-scale systemic shifts toward meaningful education for 


diverse, thriving human-ecological worlds. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


A Pedagogy for Life 


Rajesh Tandon 


Earlier this year, several Community educators and local leaders undertook a journey to review the 
status of water bodies in the Thar Desert of Rajasthan in India. This was the first such “field visit” 


after a year-long lockdown due to the pandemic. 


In Baap village of Jodhpur district, a pond “Megharaj sar” was built 500 years ago to store 
rainwater; a number of smaller storage tanks called “beriyan” were also built, with water 30-40 
feet below surface. Over the years, this system provided adequate water for use by humans and 
cattle. Along with sound technical knowledge of locating and storing water, the communities had 
developed an elaborate social system for use of water. Separate arrangements for use of water for 
cattle and household needs were established and monitored by community leaders. Women 
played a very important role in monitoring compliance and ensuring penalties for those violating 


these social norms and protocols. 


In the surrounding villages and towns, all schools and colleges remain shut down still due to the 
COVID pandemic, and some sort of “online” education and teaching is taking place. Students are 
generally sitting in their homes, instead of classrooms, but the teacher is “educating” as before, 
one-way, top-down, pre-prepared text (now slides), the curriculum derived from disciplinary 
domains, rigidly prescribed by “knowledgeable elders” of each domain. The students, including 
those from engineering and hydrology disciplines in colleges and universities, were totally 
unaware of the science and systems of water bodies being reviewed in their backyards, as 


described above. 


Though not new, the disconnect between the world of formal education and teaching and the 


real world where people live (and die) has become greatly accentuated due to the pandemic. The 
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enormous local knowledge and social learning mobilized in and by communities to create systems 
and practices to cope with the pandemic and prevent virus infection has been documented across 
the world. These mechanisms are local, based on local context and knowledge. The inadequacy of 
written words and the dominance of European (English) languages has been repeatedly reported as 


panic, confusion, and chaos continue. 


Webinars and conferences providing prescriptions for “building back better” have gained momentum 
as plans for “recovery” from the “loss” and “slippage” are being formulated by national governments, 
investors, and experts. Have we “unlearnt” any past behaviors, habits, or attitudes over this past 

year? Without “unlearning’ first, new behaviors, attitudes, and worldviews cannot be learnt. Without 


unlearning then, “old” habits, perspectives, theories, and policies will continue to be practiced. 


The most critical lesson from the pandemic seems to be what UNESCO is trying to promote for the 
next period: “Learning to Become.” Before we “learn to become,” we need to “learn to be.” “Learning to 
Be" in a post-pandemic world, with unpredictable climate changes affecting the people and planet, 


implies “learning to accept to be”—not to panic, rush, or solve—but just to be; to inhale, hold, and let 


go. 


In this process of learning to be, we can discover those habits, behaviors, and attitudes which have 
become the obstacles to “building back better.” A pedagogy that stimulates “learning to be"—in sync 
with different others, with natural habitats, plants, birds, and animals—takes the focus of learning 


towards others, and thus prepares us for “learning to become.” 


Such a pedagogy starts with the experience of now, explores joys and pains, and then connects the 
learning process with the “real” world around us, not just theories and concepts. That real world 
around us comprises of many of those who are not in school or college or have never been. 
Connecting with them, their experiences, their knowledge, and their worldviews enhances our 
repertoire of practices that can “rebuild for a better world,” a world where respect for each living being 


is supported through compassion and dignity. 


Such a pedagogy re-combines the cognitive, emotive, and action modes of learning. It focuses on 
learning through head, heart, and hands; it explores the spiritual dimensions of being human. The past 


year made such elements of this pedagogy varyingly available to us all, as we navigated the uncertain 
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terrain. Therefore, the transition has already occurred in us. We may not be able to recognize, vocalize, 
or value that transition, perhaps hoping to “return” to before. The challenge of pedagogy, therefore, is 
to enable individual and collective learning to first acknowledge that transition is already occurring, 
and then to find ways to make sense of it (by learning to be), before rushing to become. For educators 
“schooled” in the pedagogy of entrepreneurship, a huge unlearning process must be facilitated so that 
they can utilize the pedagogy of life. The coronavirus reminds us that life matters; it’s not the matter 


(the “things,” with or without internet) that life pursues, it’s life that matters! 


The pedagogy of resilience requires attention to the transitions already made, and occurring 

now. Learning to practice flexibility, agility, nimbleness, and “nowness” may require overcoming 
“instructional” obstacles that schooling has reinforced. Learning to seek social and emotional support 
while “unlearning” has been much painful for those of us “schooled” well up to highest 

of higher educations. Being socially connected, with its burdens and joys, has been more readily 
possible for those not so well “schooled.” For the latter, technology, including digital, is to help one be, 
not become. Human spirit drives use of technology when needed and discarded when no longer 


fulfilling life. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


The Power of Transgressive Learning 
Arjen Wals 


If education is to make a significant contribution to the transition towards a more sustainable 
world, it will need to build the kind of capacity in and through education and research that can 
break the resilient practices of “business-as-usual” that normalize growth thinking, individualism, 
inequality, anthropocentrism, exclusion, exploitation, and even catastrophes. There are so many 
catastrophes going on everywhere that—unless, of course, you are in the middle of one, as many 
are—they can lead to a kind of acceptance of inevitability and a kind of psyching numbing which 


is not going to help dealing with them! 


Before making my main point, let me first acknowledge and support the avalanche of 
propositions that currently take root in education across the globe that all seem to call for all or a 
combination of the following: “integrative and holistic approaches,” “fundamental and systemic 
change,” 

“empowering, action-oriented and reflexive forms of learning,” “boundary crossing between the 
worlds of education, research, governance, business and civic society,” and “deep engagement” 
with sustainability-related “wicked problems” around, climate, health, justice, equity, biodiversity, 
etc., many of which are captured by the UN Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs). Many of these 


propositions have been made and elaborated upon in this dialogue. 


Much attention in education is given to responsiveness, resilience, and adaptation. This attention is, 
at least in part, fueled by a neoliberal agenda and a globalizing economy, sometimes masked under 
the umbrella of “21st Century Skills” or even the SDGs. As an example of the latter, SDG 1 states, “No 
poverty” and not “Eradicate extreme wealth inequality,’ while SDG 8 is about “Decent work for all 
and economic growth” and not about “Decent work for all and a regenerative or circular economy.” 


This attention leads to an “optimization frame” that leaves the underlying values, principles, and 
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mechanisms that result in ongoing systemic global dysfunction untouched and, worse, strengthens 
them. Mainstream education stresses “qualification” (skills and competencies) over “subjectification” 
(which has to do with existential questions of what it means to be human and about being and 
becoming in an entangled world).? At the same time and in the same vein, it stresses commodification 
over what might be called “commonification.” Whereas the former is about creating economic value, 
accountability, and efficiency, the latter is about creating community, serving the public good, and 


preserving the integrity and well-being of the non-human and more-than-human world. 


Given the urgency of the planetary crisis in which humanity finds itself—not caused by all humans, 

| must add—we need a radical response, one that requires a “transition frame” seeking to break the 
maladaptive destructive structures and routines, and associated values and principles. This dismantling 
is necessary for opening up spaces for alternatives that are healthier, more just and equitable, and, 
indeed, more sustainable. Doing so requires more than cultivating often-mentioned sustainability 
competencies and qualities such as dealing with complexity and ambiguity, anticipating and imagining 
alternative futures, taking mindful action, having empathy and agency, and so on. Rather, it also requires 
the capacity to disrupt, to make the normal problematic and the ordinary less ordinary, to provoke and 
question, to take risks for the common good, to complicate matters rather than to simplify them, to 
become uncomfortable—together—by asking moral questions and posing ethical dilemmas, and to 
learn from the pushback and the resistances from the normalized unsustainable systems all the above 


creates. 


Transgressive learning, disruptive capacity building, and pedagogies of resistance can be characterized 
by learning processes and contexts/environments for learning that invite a counter-hegemonic 
response that seeks to unearth and uproot mechanisms of exploitation, oppression, extractivism, 


colonialization, and marginalization? Yes, transgression, disruption, and resistance will lead to tensions, 


conflicts, and controversy, but it is therein where critical consciousness and spaces for fundamental 
change can arise When this disruptive work can be combined with participation in social movements 
and transition niches that provide concrete utopias and viable alternatives, more hopeful, energizing, 
and regenerative cultures can unfold” There are some good examples of such forms of learning, usually 
outside of universities in loose intentional networks like the Youth Climate Strike movement, Extinction 
Rebellion, and Fridays for Future, but also in intentional communities seeking to go off-the-grid by 


creating more localized sustainable energy cooperatives, food systems, and green urban renewal. 
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Education at different, if not all, levels needs to be actively looking for, contributing to, and building 
on all these niches, communities, and networks. A key question is, how can education in all forms 
connect with these initiatives and the wider movement in which they are often nested? How can 


we learn from them, and how can we contribute to them? 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Panel 2: 
Practices 


GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


” 


Rethinking the “Pedagogy of the Oppressed 


Biko Agozino 


The Pedagogy of the Oppressed by Paulo Freire remains the teaching philosophy that guides 
critical pedagogy. Whether implicitly or explicitly, critical educators draw from the work of 
Freire to emphasize the fact that the minds of students are not empty slates for the banking of 
facts and the withdrawal of exam answers by teachers; rather, the students are social agents 


able to pose and resolve problems in dialogue with fellow students and the teachers. 


However, educators should not adopt The Pedagogy of the Oppressed uncritically given some 
debates about the suitability of Freire’s work in rural Brazil for industrialized countries. In this 
response to Stephen Sterling, who used the word “pedagogy” multiple times in his statement 
of the problem, | will revisit the original formulation by Freire and indicate critical ways that 
we need to transcend it in order to meet the demands of higher education today: Freire 
prescribed his educational philosophy mainly for those engaged in the education of people 
like illiterate workers and peasants in Brazil and later in Tanzania and Guinea-Bissau. But his 
liberation pedagogy has since caught on around the world and been adopted in many 


different disciplines. 
Goals and Objective 


Africana Studies emerged out of the revolution of the 1960s and continues to define itself as 
a field that privileges critical scholar-activism that is centered on the experience of people of 
African descent globally.’ It may seem paradoxical that | would contrapose Africana Studies 
with Freire’s pedagogy of the oppressed, with its emphasis on the maturity of the students, 
their complete humanity despite attempts at denigration from some quarters, and their 


privileged location in academia in spite of the persistence of oppressive practices. However, 
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Africana Studies, from the inception of its institutionalization in predominantly white universities, 
was never intended as a field exclusively for black students and continues to serve as diversity 


content for a diverse student population. 


Moreover, such black students are far from the illiterate peasants of Freire and must be recognized 
as among the “talented tenth” of W. E. B. Du Bois who are privileged to receive higher learning for 
the purpose of serving to help and uplift the less fortunate in society. The university is not isolated 
from, but is reflective of, societies structured in race-class-gender dominance. Freire warned 

that educators must be careful to combat the will to power that makes the former oppressed 
peasant aspire to become like the oppressor whenever entrusted with power. Critical scholars 
must recognize the extent to which we are privileged as cultural activists and avoid oppressive 


discourses that may contradict our praxis. 


Discussions 


| had been using Freire in my educational philosophy rather uncritically until | visited a historically 
black college in the US to give a job talk. The toughest question came from a graduate student 
who asked how | had gone beyond Freire in the application of his methods. After pausing to 
reflect on the question, | responded by saying that | had modified Freire’s philosophy in two ways 


to fit the reality of higher education today. 


First, | no longer use the word pedagogy to describe the process of learning because university 
students, and adult learners in general, are no longer kids to be subjected to the pediatric 
processes of pedagogy. In For their Own Good, Alice Miller argues that pedagogy, as child-rearing, 
was predominantly abusive in Western cultures, resulting in the production of amoral monsters 
like Adolf Hitler. Today, | would prefer the word “androgogy” when teaching adults or “Afrogogy” 
when teaching about people of African descent. Pedagogy does not adequately capture what we 
do in higher education, in my own opinion. However, this change of words is not adequate either 


without a shift in assumptions and practices. 


| attended an “Androgogy Workshop” for teaching adult university learners in the Caribbean, and 


| was surprised to hear participants defending the behaviorist pedagogy which assumed that 
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students were experimental animals to be motivated with grades towards better achievement or 
be punished with grades to deter bad behavior. | see my students as colleagues, not as Pavlov’s 
dogs salivating at the anticipation of sugar lumps. Grades are not rewards but achievements 


earned by students, and they are not to be used for disciplinary punishment. 


Secondly, the above suggestion also questions the argument by Freire that illiterate adult learners 
were dehumanized by oppression and exploitation, waiting for his pedagogy of the oppressed 

to re-humanize them or to make them more fully human. University students are far from the 
oppressed illiterate peasants in rural Brazil, Tanzania, or Guinea-Bissau. They are rather a privileged 
lot. They are far from being illiterate and have a lot of power over their professors, at least in 

the form of classroom assessments. Some of them have family allowances that are more than 
professors’ annual incomes, some drive the most expensive cars, and some go on to become 


rulers of countries. 


Students, especially adult ones, are not less human than intellectuals who arrive with the 
knowledge of how to humanize them or to make them more fully human with pedagogy. There 
is no such thing as a “less human” human being, certainly not in the university; socialization is a 
better term than humanization, and Afrogogy sounds a lot better than pedagogy in Africana 


Studies. 


Africana Studies emerged in the 1960s when Freire was formulating his philosophy of scholar 
activism, and this discipline embodies that philosophy more than most. It was launched by 
students who were protesting against the Eurocentric banking concept of education, with its 
view of students as empty vessels to be filled with knowledge. Critical students and their 
community supporters rallied to demand critical, activist, and Africa-centered scholarship. 
Although entrenched interests resisted the demands of the students and tried to ridicule their 
preferred philosophy of education, the fact that the discipline has thrived for more than forty 
years in the US is an indication of the vibrancy of Freire’s approach that may have been influenced 


by the activist students and by the civil rights movement in the USA. 


When we admit that the minds of university students are not blank slates, we will be more open 


to their input on the revision of the curriculum, innovation of new fields, and discovery of new 
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theories and perspectives. Other emerging fields like Women’s Studies, American Indian Native 
Studies, Hispanic Studies, Labor Studies, Asian American Studies, Lesbian and Gay Studies, and 
Critical Whiteness Studies benefited from this Africana approach. The problem that | would like to 
pose to educators and learners today is how we should tackle the problem of decreasing black 
male participation in higher education. Is there such a thing as positive masculinity, what would it 


look like, and what role could education play in its reproduction or socialization?’ 


To help us to answer these questions, let us require our students to volunteer for at least 15 hours 
with relevant organizations in the community and write essays linking the knowledge gained 
through service beyond the boundaries of the classroom to issues discussed in class. During the 
COVID-19 lockdown, this has proven even more challenging, but my students have managed to 
learn about prisoners and about malaria by fasting for 24 hours to simulate what hunger-strikers 
and malaria patients go through and also to raise funds for organizations working on such issues 


while also learning more about themselves with technologies of the self. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Educating for Well-Being 


Timothy Bedford 


Education for Sustainable Development (ESD) is a global project championed by UNESCO. The 
organization has presided over the Decade of ESD (2005-2014) and the Global Action Plan that 
followed. ESD has become part of the UN's Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs), and 
UNESCO now focuses on Target 4.7 of SDG 4, which aims to ensure that by 2030 all learners 


acquire the knowledge and skills needed to promote sustainable development through ESD. 


So far so good, but | want to point out the elephant in the room: the SDGs are built ona 
foundation of economic growth, and as such, they are unsustainable. Given limits to 
decoupling growth from ecological impacts, more economic growth will lead to an increase in 
material and energy use and contribute to environmental degradation, more CO2 emissions, 
climate change, deforestation, loss of biodiversity, and mass extinction. So-called green growth 
is therefore an illusion. As Nada Bogović and Saša Cegar point out, in the long run a 
“sustainable economy may exist only in a sustainable symbiosis with the natural system, 
upholding natural laws and respecting natural limits of economic growth.” Therefore, as 
economic growth is the means to achieve the SDG goals, this will result in further degradation 


of the planet. 


Mainstream ESD is complicit in a growth fetishism that is destroying the planet. For example, 
UNESCO's 2016 report Education for People and Planet: Creating Sustainable Futures demonstrates 


the importance the organization places on economic growth: 


° "Education contributes to economic growth.” (p. 38) 


° — "If education is to continue to drive growth, it must keep up with the rapidly changing world of 


work." (p.16) 
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° ‘A future where economic growth does not exacerbate inequalities but builds prosperity for all.” 


(Foreword) 


° “Education of good quality can help ensure economic growth does not leave anyone behind.” 


(p. 38) 


Furthermore, economic growth is mentioned seventeen times in the UN's 2015 SDGs resolution 
70/1, while planetary boundaries are not discussed at all SDG 8 is dedicated entirely to decent 
work and economic growth. Such frameworks, with their embrace of economic growth, are 
therefore incompatible with environmental sustainability, especially given that developed 
countries are already in ecological overshoot. In order to create sustainable societies, we need 
to curb excessive consumption of resources so that we can live within the earth's carrying 
capacity. Today, humanity uses the equivalent of 1.7 Earths to provide the resources we use and 
to absorb our waste. As Mathis Wackernagel et al. point out, “Ranking high on the SDG index 
strongly correlates with high per person demand on nature (or ‘Footprints’), and low ranking 
with low Footprints, making evident that the SDGs as expressed today vastly underperform on 


sustainability. 


Given the economic growth imperative of the SDGs and ESD, what challenges does this pose 

for sustainability education? E.F. Schumacher reminds us that “[t]he volume of education 
continues to increase, yet so do pollution, exhaustion of resources, and the dangers of ecological 
catastrophe. If still more education is to save us, it would have to be education of a different kind: 
an education that takes us into the depth of things.” With this in mind, I will share a grassroots 
Transformative Education for Gross National Happiness (GNH) action research project | carried 
out with teachers in Bhutan. GNH is Bhutan’s unique overarching development goal with socio- 
economic, cultural, environmental, and political pillars. This holistic sustainability paradigm is 
attributed to the 4th King of Bhutan, Jigme Singye Wangchuck, who in 1972 stated that GNH is 
more important than GNP (Gross National Product). In other words, happiness and well-being are 


more important than material wealth. 


The project developed a transformative pedagogy for a Leadership Training Course (LTC) to 


empower participating teachers to promote GNH and a sustainable future. Seven schools from 
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Paro, Bhutan, participated in the LTC, during which teachers designed initiatives to infuse their 
schools with GNH practices and principles. The theoretical framework for the transformative 
pedagogy of the LTC is rooted in critical pedagogies, GNH and Buddhist values and ethics, and 
strong sustainability principles that respect ecological integrity and planetary boundaries. The 
framework is an example of critical Education for Sustainability that reveals structural causes 

and goes to the depth of un/sustainability. During the LTC, teachers developed skills in action 
research, transformative pedagogy, media literacy, and ICT across the curriculum to promote 
Education for GNH. At the end of the LTC, teachers produced a GNH action research plan to 
implement in their schools. The resulting transformative pedagogy of the LTC is characterized by 


seven pedagogical principles: 


1. Ethical: Shared strong sustainability values and ethical principles bind school communities 


together and guide educational transformation for GNH. 


2. Conscientizing: Conscientization is a praxis to develop critical understanding as a basis for 


action to transform schools and society. 


3. Activist: The activist principle concerns the channeling of critical understanding into critical 


action to transform schools and society. 


4. Situated: The situated principle refers to place-based education that is important and 


relevant to the life experiences of learners. 


5. Diversity-Affirming: This principle is concerned with the importance of valuing diversity in 


schools, society, and nature. 


6. Researching: In order to transform schools, there is a need to connect the theory and 


practice of GNH (Sustainability), e.g., through action research. 


7. Participatory: The participatory principle is teaching and learning that is experiential, 


dialogical, inquiry-based, democratic, and engaged with hand, heart, and mind. 


One year after the course, there was a follow-up where teachers shared the work they had done 
in their schools and communities and made new action research plans. A year later, there was 


a project evaluation which revealed the power of teacher action research and transformative 
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pedagogy to provide a solid foundation for transforming Bhutan’s education system to achieve 


the country’s Gross National Happiness goals.° 


Grassroots initiatives such as the one in Bhutan are important to develop transformative 
pedagogies for transition that are rooted in strong sustainability approaches to ESD and echo 
Schumacher's call for radical educational change. Jane Singer and Yoshiyuki Nagata call such 
grassroots initiatives “lower-case esd” to differentiate them from the “upper-case ESD” of UNESCO 
and national governments.’ The challenge for esd is knowing what to do when the SDGs 
promote a failing economic model that does not respect planetary boundaries and impedes 

the implementation of deep structural change needed for sustainability. ESD having become 
entangled with the SDGs makes it less likely that the hegemonic principles underpinning 
sustainable development will be critically examined, debated, tested, and applied. Nonetheless, a 
new strong sustainability paradigm is necessary that fosters well-being for all within the limits of 
a finite planet. Such a strong sustainability paradigm must become the foundation of ESD. In the 
meantime, with “upper-case ESD” locked into the growth paradigm, any hope for a sustainable 


future lies with local grassroots “lower-case esd” initiatives. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


A Learning Revolution in Mexico 


Gabriel Camara 


It is refreshing to read this month's contributions on the role that education, formal and 
informal, should have in the epochal struggle facing humankind. Our various efforts to stir 
rebellion amongst the doubly captive educational audiences in formal settings receive 


welcome support from the arguments being elucidated. 


One aspect of concern in the discussions is the contrast between the very high order of the 
changes being proposed as imperatives and the rather conventional means being advanced to 
implement them. Is it not that the vision is still predominantly top-down, over-reliant on 
committees of experts and social policies? My contribution puts forward Wendell Berry's 
dictum that “the necessary political changes will be made only in response to changed 


Ua 


people. 


| want to call attention to the social movement among teachers in poor public schools of 
Mexico—and elsewhere—that are realizing in simple, yet powerful, ways the goals being 
advanced as crucial to face the dire challenges we now face.’ It all starts from the conviction that 
teachers and students in present, mostly public, formal education are prevented from engaging 


personally with one another to freely share what one knows and the other wants to learn. 


Consciously changing understandings, feelings, and actions in response to evidence, experience, 
and reflection are, as the late Richard Elmore used to say, everybody's genetic and social 
endowment—but it rarely takes place as such in regular schools. Fortunately, on the fringes of 
the system, in poor unitary schools, it is more likely that needy students see more clearly that 
the King being offered them has no clothing of which to speak. The predicament teachers face 


is either to accommodate their students’ genuine interests to learn or to risk being deserted. 
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Teachers have to put things upside down—or, perhaps more appropriately, straighten them up— 
by making subject matter, time, and mode a function of learning, not the other way around. Each 
student trusted, being attended to, challenged to choose according to interest, etc., achieves the 
desired traits of the education we want. The school setting becomes a community of learners, 
each member acting as tutor or tutee according to interest and knowledge. Aided by digital 
technologies, courageous teachers in this social movement share knowledge the way indigenous 
communities in Mexico share goods and services in what it is called “tequio” informed, free 


exchanges in a community of equals. 


As is the destiny of social movements, teachers engaged in tutorial and communal learning are 
already becoming interlocutors of official authorities, forced by the pandemic to consider more 
radical changes. Hopefully, the movement is reaching a tipping point with minimal yet powerful 
equipment. It achieves the development of critical, whole, and engaged teachers and students, 
even engaging their family members, accessing the resource best distributed in the world—the 


power of each person. Other means are but accessories. 


In Mexico, 52,452 public elementary and middle schools (34.5%) are formally graded, but 

have fewer teachers than the number of grades. In what officially were deemed less desired 

and understandably less attended schools, teachers were freer to discover that engaging in 
dialogue and constantly dovetailing the interest of the apprentice with the capacity of the tutor 
accomplished the often-touted goal of basic education: learning to learn by oneself, of course, but 
also and foremost, learning to care for others. With wide variations, the movement, officially or not, 
is alive among more than 40,000 teachers and their students, ready to consciously learn in depth 


what needs to be known and acted upon by as many people as possible. 


Endnotes 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Big History for Big Learning 


David Christian 


We are living through a momentous turning point in the history not just of humanity but of Planet 
Earth. But modern education is failing to help young people see the challenges they will face in 
their lifetime or prepare for those challenges. One compelling solution to these problems is to 
offer students the wide-angle vision of a modern, science-based origin story, the story of “Big 


History.” 


In recent decades, the scale of human activities and the power of human technologies have 
increased so rapidly that what we do in the next few decades will shape the history of the 
biosphere possibly for millions of years. Planet Earth is coming under the management of a 

single species, and the challenge is to learn how to manage a planet well for the sake of future 
generations. This is the pay-off to the burgeoning literature on the Anthropocene epoch. As Martin 
Rees, the Astronomer Royal, puts it, “Our Earth is 45 million centuries old. But this century is the first 


in which one species—ours—can determine the biosphere’s fate.” 


Are we preparing the young to meet this momentous new challenge? I think not, mainly because 
we are teaching in ways that were appropriate for a very different world. In the world of my youth, 
we needed to learn how to become good citizens of our home nation and to prepare for a career. 
Discipline-based educational systems did these jobs moderately well by teaching particular skills 
and teaching a lot about the history and culture of a student’s home nation. But the challenge 

of managing a planet is utterly different. It will require, first, a sense of global rather than national 
citizenship. The fundamental challenges the young will face in coming decades can no longer 

be solved at the national level but will require a willingness to collaborate at a global level and a 
sense of commitment to a global community. Second, these challenges will require, in addition to 


specialized knowledge, an ability to see links and synergies between multiple disciplines. Managing 
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a planet will require some understanding of economics and politics and management as well as climate 
science, and the technologies needed to build a more sustainable world. Finally, these challenges will 
require a vision of society and history that is capacious enough to help students see their own times in 
the context of the history of an entire planet and even an entire Universe. Only then, will it be possible 
to grasp the scale and significance of the challenges that a younger generation is now facing. Preparing 
for that challenge will require a more inter-disciplinary education, the educational equivalent of a “view 


from the mountaintop” of modern knowledge. 


The way to meet these challenges is to build into all educational curricula what | think of as a modern 
origin story. This is a large, unifying story that tells how everything came to be as it is, a story that can 
link knowledge from many different realms into a coherent understanding of today’s world. All cultures 
have taught origin stories. They have provided the intellectual frameworks young people need in order 
to understand their place in the scheme of things, and the challenges posed for their generation. In 
today’s global world, we need a global origin story, a story that works for all of humanity. That story 
must build on modern science, not just because of the power of modern science, but also because 


science is the one form of knowledge that is accepted and taught today in all countries in the world. 


In recent decades, scholars from many disciplines, from history to cosmology, have begun to tease out 
the broad shape of a modern, science-based origin story. We can tell that story now because of the 
emergence of new paradigms in the late twentieth century in physics, cosmology, geology, genetics, 
and biology. All those paradigms turned out to be historical. They all told how things came to be as 
they are. When put together, they tell a story of the evolution of complex structures over time, from 
stars to complex chemicals, from planets to life, and eventually to our own strange species, which has 
had such a revolutionary impact on Planet Earth. That story looks like a history of the Universe. It can 
help us to understand our place in space and time, and to identify the challenges we face here and 


now. 


The version of this story that | know best is known as “Big History.” The wide vision of Big History 

can help the young see how unique the moment we are living through is, as we become a planet- 
changing species. It can help them see the challenges they will face as adults, and it can help them see 
and explore the many links between all the disciplines that can help them as they take on the task of 


managing a planet. 
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Introducing Big History courses to existing educational curricula should not be hard. Big History 
courses are now being taught in many universities and thousands of schools in many different 
countries. There is a rapidly growing literature in the field, and the materials needed to teach Big 


History are readily available. Finally, a whole generation of teachers has shown that such courses are 


teachable and engaging and the responses of their students show how such courses can transform 
students’ understanding by offering them the sort of framing stories that were present in traditional 


origin stories. 


If this argument is on the right track, it suggests that teaching students some form of Big History 
can help them see the challenges they will face at a turning point in planetary history. And it will 
help prepare them for those challenges by giving them an overview of many different kinds of 
knowledge. The main difficult will be to overcome the skepticism of most educators about forms 
of education that are not shaped by the disciplines that dominate modern education and research 


everywhere in the world. That’s the tricky part! 


Endnotes 


1. This piece is adapted from my recent talk “Equipping Our Children to Manage a Planet” for the Frontiers 
Forum, available at https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=JhowXxz_uAs. For those new to Big History, recent 
introductions include David Christian, Origin Story: A Big History of Everything (New York: Little, Brown, & Co., 
2018), and David Christian, “What is Big History?”, Journal of Big History 1 (2017): 4-19, available at httos://jbh. 


journals.villanova.edu/article/view/2241. The Big History Project can be accessed at https://www.oerproject. 
com/Big-History. The International Big History Association website is at httos://bighistory.org/ 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Welcome to the Educational Pluriverse 


John Foran 


Our Common Situation 


The interlocking triple crisis of capitalist globalization-driven inequality, bought-and paid-for 
democracies, and pervasive cultures of violence—from our most intimate relationships to the 
militarism of the United States—has for a long time been bound up with the truly wicked 
fourth crisis of climate chaos.' And now we have the wake-up moment of the coronavirus and 
the global rebellion for racial justice sparked by the George Floyd uprisings breaking upon 


these structural, systemic burdens. 


The time has come to ask new questions of ourselves as teachers. What role can higher 
education—and colleges and universities in particular—play in addressing these crises? And 
how can we draw on our movements and systemic alternatives to create a different kind of 


university, fit for this purpose? 


Sooner or later, climate change, of itself, will force systemic and radical social change on states 
and other elite institutions. As scholars, activists, and teachers, we are compelled to ask: in what 
ways can we assist in the birth of a pluriverse of possible paths forward into our “decade of 


decision.” 


NXTerra: A Network Strategy of Providing Transformative Resources to 


Teacher-Activists of the Climate Crisis 


NXTerra is the name chosen for an innovative digital platform designed by teachers in the 
University of California and California State University systems that was launched in late 2019. Its 


aim is to provide the materials for a “transformative education for climate action,” and it offers 
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eighteen “Topics” under the broad categories of the climate crisis, climate justice, and critical 


sustainability. 


My own topics on the site are “Climate Justice Movements” and “Systemic Alternatives,” my two 


best hopes for confronting the climate crisis. Both offer learners practical hope and ideas for 
engagement outside the classroom. Under the heading of “Systemic Alternatives” are materials 
on Transition Towns, buen vivir, degrowth, and ecosocialism, among others. And “Climate Justice 
Movements” offers an introduction to the massively growing and inspiring global network of 
movements led by young people, frontline and fenceline communities of color, indigenous 
peoples, inhabitants of small island states, and the movements and people who are doing the 


work of climate justice in all of these settings. 


These are not just theories about radical transformation or stories about far-away struggles but 
instead invitations and maps for teachers and students who want to learn and connect with 


them in the real world. 
The Nearly Carbon-Neutral Conference is Here 


Readers should also know about the “nearly carbon-neutral conference” mode! developed 


over the past five or so years by Professor Ken Hiltner at University of California, Santa Barbara. 
With no carbon footprint from flying, no financial barrier to participation or attendance, and 
space for open discussion for all who come, this resembles what the world has been doing over 
Zoom all through the pandemic, except we were doing it five years before the pandemic, and 
recommend that academic conferences stay this way when and if face-to-face meetings 


become possible again. 


University professors simply have to stop flying around the world to give 15-minute talks, 


especially if they profess to be aware of the depth of the climate crisis or make that their topic. 
Stumbling into My Own Best Practice 


For twenty years, | taught about revolution and social change in Latin America, the Middle 


East, and the global South generally, but in 2009 the climate crisis woke something up in me, 
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such that | now teach almost exclusively courses like “The World in 2025: Systemic Alternatives,” 
“What's Wrong with the World? How Do We Fix It?,” and “Earth in Crisis.” But despite my interest in 
alternative pedagogies, | was mostly teaching students examples of confronting the climate crisis 
through the global climate justice movement and creating systemic alternatives, with the help 

of beautiful free books like Pluriverse: A Post-Development Dictionary, and others, including Paul 


Raskin’‘s Journey to Earthland and Jonathon Porritt’s The World We Made. 


In 2017, however, two undergraduates visited my office hours and pitched their idea of actually 
creating a systemic alternative in the community of Isla Vista, adjacent to the university. This 

has now turned into an intergenerational Transition Initiative called Eco Vista, and my classes no 
longer just read about inspiriting ideas and practices, they are trying their hand outside of the 
classroom in their own community with all kinds of DIY projects, from a Food Forest, to Free and 


for Share shops, creative re-use of the waste stream, and much more. 


My newest class is now actually called “Eco Vista: Creating Systemic Alternatives,” and the 
students have been working on their own Green New Deal and visionary community 
development planning, as well as artivism and other expressions of the imagination, media savvy, 
and creativity they possess in abundance. This is the real best practice | would like to put forward 
to college and high school teachers and students: let's make the class about changing the world 


itself! 


Conclusions: Toward a Pluriverse of Climate Justice Universities 


Exciting visions of a new type of university are sprouting everywhere, and many of them are 


networked together in the Ecoversities Alliance. 


One of the most generative of the new pedagogical projects, the Ecoversities Alliance of more 
than a hundred schools and projects of all kinds is weaving a growing web of relationships 
“committed to learning from/within/beyond diversity.’ Readers may be familiar with some 
of the learning spaces involved, such as Findhorn College in Scotland, Deer Park Institute Center 
for Indian Wisdom Traditions in India, Kufunda Village in Zimbabwe, the School of Engaged 

Art Chto Delat in Russia, Swaraj University in Rajasthan, Universtatea Alternative in Bucharest, 


Schumacher College in England, Gaia University in Colorado, Universidad de la Tierra, or Unitierra 
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in Oaxaca, Mexico, and its California counterpart, the Convivial Research and Insurgent Learning 


initiative. 


One of the significant outcomes of their collaboration is the Pedagogy, Otherwise Reader, edited 
by Alessandra Pomarico, containing essays, testimonies, poems, and images by many members 


of the Ecoversities Alliance. 


Even more a notion than a group or a space at the moment is what | and a few others want to 
do with Eco Vista U as a teaching/learning/resource space of our Eco Vista community project 
adjacent—and now we come full circle—to the University of California, Santa Barbara in the 
town of Isla Vista. So far, we have founded the Eco Vista Climate Justice Press and published 


a series of e-books, including The Whole Eco Vista Catalogue, a compendium of student and 


community writing from the first three years of the Eco Vista project. 


The title of our first e-book, a work of climate fiction called See You in Our Dreams, may be the 


most fitting conclusion to this essay! 


Endnotes 


1, John Foran, “Transforming the University to Confront the Climate Crisis, Part 3,” Resilience, August 6, 2020, 
https://www.resilience.org/stories/2020-08-06/transforming-the-university-to-confront-the-climate-crisis- 


part-3/, 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Teaching Environmental Teachers 


Kim Fortun 


Thanks very much to the organizers and all the contributors to this forum. My contribution 
will be tactical, describing how | have worked to draw students into roles as stewards of both 


environmental and education systems (learning, in process, how deeply entwined these are). 


| am a university professor working at the nexus of cultural anthropology and the 
interdisciplinary field of science and technology studies (STS). My research and teaching focus 
on environmental health hazards, fast and slow (explosions at petrochemical and nuclear 
power plants, routine air and water pollution, contaminated landscapes)—the brown side of 
the environmental movement, where there is urgent and demanding work to figure out what a 
“just transition” will entail. For many years, | taught at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (RPI), 
where many of my students were in various engineering fields—headed for careers in the 
industries that | studied and taught them about. For the last few years, | have taught in the 
University of California system, where many of my students come from one of many intensely 
polluted communities across the state; many of these students have little awareness of 
environmental hazards and injustice in their own communities, much less elsewhere. There is 
much work to be done just sharing the basics of environmental harm and its uneven 


distributions. 


As important, however, is changing students’ relationship with the world, helping them see 
themselves as key actors. | have thus seen it as important, at the very outset, to work to enroll 
them in a community of concern and practice—drawing them into roles as collaborators, 
upsetting the passive, grade-delimited learning to which many are accustomed. Here, | will share 
one tactic that has been particularly memorable for me, for my university students, and for the 


elementary and middle school students and teachers with whom we worked. The program, 
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called “RPI EcoEd,” involved university students in the design and delivery of creative environmental 
education for younger students.’ The process was transformative in many ways, turning the 
university students into stewards of both environmental and educational systems, more aware of 
how both, today, bear the imprint of petro-capitalism. They also developed great appreciation for 
the skill, care, and expertise that K-12 teachers bring to their work, prompting reflection on the kinds 
of expertise and careers they could build going forward. Many came to recognize that they needed 


to design against the grain of the disciplines in which they were being trained. 


Good environmental education is, of course, far from straightforward. To prepare students for the 
work of designing environmental education, we read the writings of radical educators like Paulo 
Freire, Gregory Bateson, and Wangari Maathai. We also curated a long and ever-evolving list of 
environmental literacy goals. These literacy goals were elaborated with my students as we learned 
about both the contexts and dynamics of environmental protection in different settings, and about 
ways K-8 education itself often undercuts and deflects environmental knowledge. Curating Eco- 
Ed's literacy goals provided a way to constantly move between research and teaching, and from 
teaching back to conceptual work. They also set us up for teaching that was constructive rather 
than instructive, helping prepare students for roles in complicated, noisy worlds—worlds needing a 


rich mix of empirical understanding, analysis, vision, judgment, and creative communication. 


The learning activities that the RPI students developed—air pollution math and creative 
writing, energy news, and games for collective management of fisheries, industrial zones, and 
neighborhoods, for example—were all designed to address at least one of our literacy goals. 
Collaboratively reviewing their activity designs before delivering them, we examined how they 
were paced, the roles students would play, and the kinds of supporting material we needed to 


come up with, and how they could be elaborated to pull in more of our literacy goals. 


Through our designs and activities, we sought to advance young students’ 


° understanding of their own health and well-being as shaped by an array of both proximate 


and far-off causes, from diet and cigarette smoke to transboundary air pollution and climate 


change. 
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° understanding of how their own actions have an array of proximate and far-off effects, from 
the impact of choosing when and what to drive on air quality, to the impact of choosing 


consumer products on occupational health hazards. 


understanding of different scientific disciplines and medical specializations, aware that they rely 
on diverse methods, produce many types of knowledge, and are imperfect but ever-evolving. 


Science needs to be understood as a crucial social resource but a far from straightforward one. 


understanding of government at various scales, from the local to transnational, made up of 


diverse agencies and types of experts, which rely on diverse (sometimes inadequate) decision- 


making processes. 


e understanding of the history of environmental disaster and decision-making failures, the 
different vulnerability of particular populations and regions, and varied approaches to the 


management, reduction, and communication of risk. 


° understanding of potential for change, and of alternative ways of doing things and organizing 


society (through familiarity with historical and cross-cultural examples, for instance). 


e capacity to conceptualize complex causation, without being paralyzed and to use empirical 


understanding of complex causation to identify specific points of intervention. 


e capacity to recognize the multitude of factors influencing what they are told about 
environmental problems, including vested economic interests, disciplinary bias and blindness, 


and the sheer limits of knowledge. 


° capacity to recognize and productively deal with diverse perspectives, avoiding the paralysis 
often produced by insistence on “balance” and “consensus,” leveraging heterogeneous 


collectivity and epistemological pluralism. 


e having creative info-seeking practices, animated analytic capabilities, and a capacity to narrate 


complex chains of events. 


° understanding of the challenges and value of deliberation and cooperative action. 
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The literacy goals listed above need to be updated, drawing on what we have learned over the last 
few years as climate change and COVID have wrecked many worlds, the petrochemical industry 

has boomed and busted, and confidence in governments, science, and the future writ large has 
deteriorated. They also can be extended to better address biodiversity, land ethics, and other 
beacons from the green (rather than brown) side of the environmental movement. | have not yet 
re-established the EcoEd program in California, but | have put the EcoEd literacy goals in front of my 


students here, asking what they would add, change, or clarify. 


This is the trick of this tactic: the way it enrolls students themselves in thinking about what 
education needs to become to address our environment challenges, recognizing that education 


itself can be a forcing factor. 


Most of my students do not go on to become professional educators. But all, | hope, do see 
themselves as stewards of our educational systems, understood as powerfully entwined with 
environmental systems, underpinning all hopes of inclusive, sustainable prosperity. A message 

that | recently received from a former student spoke to this, saying he thought of RPI EcoEd as he 
watched the storming of the US Capitol, hoping that he had helped turn a few very young students 
turn away from this path, seeing themselves in constructive and caring roles, becoming societal 
stewards themselves. My student very briefly mentioned what he learned from me and in our 

class. Clearly, however, what was most memorable was what he did with and for other students, 
not instructing them but propelling them ahead with a sense of purpose and responsibility, even if 
without obvious solutions. This kind of active engendering of collective purpose through teaching 


is, it seems to me, a critical seam in what “educating for the future” needs to become. 


Endnotes 


1. To learn more about RPI EcoEd beyond what is described here, see https://theasthmafiles.org/content/ 
ecoed/essay. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Transformative MOOCs in Action 
Mike Gismondi 


In 2015, three long-time community and cooperative practitioners and one distance education 
professor working on local sustainability issues decided that it was time to explore a digital 
learning space. We were looking for a way to pool ideas, experiences, knowledge, and resources 
among people working in the social and solidarity community and commons and environmental 


movements, and to do it at a large scale and across long distances. 


By accessing a small amount of university resources and calling on some help from sympathetic 
students with IT skills at Athabasca University, a Canadian distance education university, we 


began. 


We could see that many practitioners worldwide were addressing basic needs and building 
alternative and effective innovations in various sectors like attainable housing, local food and agro- 
ecology, poverty reduction, social care, alternative finance, community energy, decarbonization, 
and some movement and coalition building. From experience, we found that they often worked in 


silos. Our idea was to help them find each other and soon. 


This was the heyday of the Massive Open Online Course (MOOC). Somewhat naively, we reached 
out to the MOOC as a model. We quickly found fault with the one-way model of the X-MOOC 
(‘extended"). The -MOOC (“connective”) and its connectivist pedagogy, however, showed more 
promise. It fit with our belief in the power of peer-to-peer learning among members of purpose- 
driven grassroots projects, networks, and movements seeking socio-ecological transition above 


personal profit or gain. 
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Building the Synergia MOOC 


The four of us formed the Synergia Cooperative Institute. We recruited co-authors from the international 


social and solidarity networks as volunteers to design, curate, and write the modules. Some were 


academics and researchers; most were practitioners. We put together a rough outline for a course. 


From there, we cold-called a cross-section of sector practitioners, leaders, staff, members, and activist 
friends to participate in a three-week pilot. In the fall of 2016, fifty people (from twenty-five agencies 
and twelve countries) participated, made suggestions, argued, and identified revisions to the original 


design. 


As a result, we enlarged an already substantial bundle of case studies (some emergent, some working 
at large scale) and effective practice relevant to transition. We were ready to share bottom-up, network, 


and movement innovations; tacit knowledge; and social learning. 


Our network friends also helped us recruit participants from their memberships for the first public 
offering of “Towards the Next System: Transition to Cooperative Commonwealth” in April to June 2017. 
We put the course on the open-source platform CANVAS. We made it free and the materials free to 


reuse. We attracted 520 participants in seven modules over seven weeks. 


Discussions were rich. Early forums were busy—too busy—what a later participant described as 
“the MOOC melee.” People dropped away. Whole MOOC completion rates were typical and low. But 
feedback from those who stayed (and even those who left) was incredibly positive. Encouraged, we 


decided to try again. 


It took a year to revise for a second delivery. We went to eight modules and changed up the pacing 
based on participant advice. We ran the first four modules of the MOOC for four weeks (we scheduled 
five hours per week), took a four-week break, and then offered the last four modules. And this time, we 
video-called network leaders and international friends to help us recruit groups already connected by 
common interest and purpose from their memberships. If they took the course as a group, met weekly 
to discuss the materials, and reflected on “aha” moments, we felt the experience might help them 
rethink their own project strategies and practice. We called these Action and Study Circles. A dozen 
network volunteers offered to lead the circles in different countries. The priority for Synergia became to 


test the impact of the MOOC with people already connected in a common interest and purpose, who 
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consciously take the course as a group. Why? The reason is simple. We believe the MOOC can be 


everaged by groups in ways that will significantly amplify and accelerate transition. 


n total, 1140 participants from 40 countries signed up in 2019, among them 120 people in 15 circles. 


ore than half already have higher education backgrounds. Overall, 800 registrants dug into the 


OOG—some for a few hours, some for hundreds of hours. Most important, starting with the 
second four-week set of modules until the end of the course, some 368 people remained engaged 
online. Their feedback has been especially helpful, filled with suggested new resources, calls for 
additional directions, a few well-placed critical prods, and some amazing positive endorsements 
encouraging us to continue the work. More people came, more stayed longer, and more completed. 


But only a few of the circles stuck with it. 


What Have We Learned? 


Based on the experience, we continue to believe building large-scale open learning, with smaller 


action circles and study groups, represents a fruitful pathway to accelerate transition practice. 


Keeping practitioners and peer-to-peer exchange at the center of the project we believe helps 
participants to learn more about the nuts and bolts of making transition happen, and the strategic 


application of knowledge about transition at scale and in diverse places. 


As we move into our fourth iteration of “Towards Cooperative Commonwealth: Transition in a 
Perilous Age" for late 2021, we have begun to reshape the design again, adding former participants 
to the teaching team, integrating emergent issues, patching in more ways of seeing, focusing 

key discussions on systems change, playing with timing and pacing to improve retention, adding 
more choice and some same-time elements, and trying new digital forms of collective knowledge 


sharing. 


We know impacts on participants will always vary. Some people drop in, harvested resources, and 
come and go in a day. Others choose to dig into a preferred module like local food or finance for a 
few weeks and forgo others. Some stay with us for half of the course, and still others explore every 


inch on offer. Many state that they find hope and solidarity along the way. 
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Inclusivity and diversity of the team remains a goal and a challenge. Offering people optional study 


tracks that match their level of commitment and time pressures can also be challenging to work out. 


Our top priority is getting the action circles right this time. And finding a software that helps us filter 
and track individuals into small affinity groups and study circles by sector, interest, language, and time 


preference. 


We are looking to collaborate with others doing this work, including software folks developing open- 


source learning spaces or video-conference alternatives like Meet.Coop. 


We also need a business model. We are getting low on elbow grease. But all said, if we are going to 
transition, we need all hands on deck, both theory and praxis, and we believe the time has come put 


practitioner knowledge at the center of transition. 


About the Author 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Lessons from Transition Design 


Terry Irwin 


My contribution is brief and concerns the experience of trying to embed sustainability into a 


design program in a large research university in the US. 


In 2009, | joined Carnegie Mellon University as the Head of the School of Design to lead the 
redesign of programs at the undergraduate, master’s, and doctoral levels. My goal was to place 
what our discipline calls “design for society and the environment” at the heart of all programs. 
That process was chronicled in a 2015 article | wrote for Solutions Journal called “Redesigning a 


Design Program: How Carnegie Mellon University is Developing a Design Curricula for the 21st 


Century.” With the hindsight of six years, we know that some things we tried worked, while 
others did not. Among the things | feel were pivotal in shifting both culture and curricula were 


the following: 


1. An inclusive, co-design process: Engaging the entire faculty in an 18-month long 
visioning and co-design process whose objective was not only embedding sustainability into 
programs but also ensuring that those faculty who did not immediately embrace the objective 
should still have a key role to play. This strategy resulted in several people transitioning at their 
own pace over the course of several years, and those early voices of dissent raised many 


important points that later proved to be valuable. 


2. Developing a set of Eco-readers for the School: These were patterned after Berkeley 


professor Arnold Shultz's Ecosystemology reader. Gideon Kossoff, who had been the long-time 


librarian at Schumacher College and coordinator of their MSc in Holistic Science, created the 
reader and brought sensibilities from Schumacher College, social ecology, and several other 


green activism strands to the collection. We wrote commentary to supplement the readings 
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that framed them within the discipline of design. Faculty were able to reference the collection in 
order to integrate principles into their coursework and projects, and it became a valuable resource 
for a new “design studies” strand in the undergraduate curriculum which familiarized students 
with a range of topics, including ecology, living systems theory, social ecology, sustainability, 


commoning, and a new area founded at the School called Transition Design. 


3. Launch of Transition Design as a new area of research/study/practice: The new curricula 
established Transition Design as one of three key areas of focus: Service Design (as practiced 
within existing socio-economic paradigms), Design for Social Innovation (which challenges 
existing paradigms), and Transition Design (which calls for the re-conception of these paradigms). 


A doctoral degree in Transition Design was launched in 2015 with a taught year in which students 


from diverse backgrounds study the dynamics of systems transitions and develop tools and 
approaches for igniting positive, systems-level change. In particular, the approach argues that 


addressing wicked problems (systems problems) is a strategy for shifting our current unsustainable 


transition trajectories. A new module we have added to this semester's course looks at the 
different dimensions of social relations that give rise to complex problems and keep them 
intractable. The Transition Design Seminar for master’s and PhD students at the school is an open- 
source website and is now being used by more than twenty universities (across many disciplines) 


around the world in several disciplines. 


4. Educating the next generation of faculty in sustainability: In summer 2011, we invested in 
sending the next generation of tenured faculty on a learning exchange with Schumacher College. 
For several days, Schumacher faculty mentored CMU faculty on topics such as Gaia Theory, living 
systems principles, and chaos and complexity theories. My faculty spent time in conversation with 
Satish Kumar and Stephan Harding, participated in college life (cooking, cleaning, gardening), and 
took hikes on the moor as part of Harding's “deep time walk.” CMU faculty, in turn, taught “design 
thinking” to their Schumacher counterparts who were, at the time, aspiring to launch a master’s 
program in Ecological Design Thinking. The CMU faculty who participated in that exchange 
described undergoing profound change on many levels. | stepped down as the Head of School in 
2019, and those same faculty now lead the School of Design and have continued to transform the 


culture toward our original goal. The majority of projects on which students are working at all 
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levels of the curriculum now have some sustainability component in them, and the systems 
principles upon which Transition Design is based are now being taught to first-year 


undergraduate students. 


There is much work still to be done, but the fact that we managed to ignite a positive culture 


change within a department within a mainstream research university in the US continues to give 


me hope. 


In fall of 2021, Gideon Kossoff and | will formally launch a Transition Design Institute at Carnegie 
Mellon University and hope to constitute an international network of partners working to extend 
the discourse and most important develop tangible tools and approach for transdisciplinary teams 
working to address complex, wicked problems. We have also been delivering online workshops 
and short courses to a wide variety of people including faculty and deans at several universities and 


business schools, as well as several Companies such as Microsoft. 


Even though our work is firmly rooted in the transition movement (Kossoff and | were living in 
Totnes and attended the first Transition Town meeting Rob Hopkins convened), we feel that the 
leverage point for change is also teaching systems thinking and helping people to understand the 


systems dynamics at work in wicked problems. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


The University of Movements 
Michael Karlberg 


Based on three and half decades in higher education, | agree with Stephen Sterling that most 
formal institutions of higher education have fallen woefully short of their transformative potential. 
In my experience, the prevailing combination of academic individualism, disciplinary 
fragmentation, interest-group competition, moral relativism, and ahistorical thinking—along with 
external political-economy constraints—have undermined the attempts of most universities to 


develop coherent curricular and pedagogical responses to the exigencies of the age. 


But | invite us to think beyond the sphere of higher education, and beyond the sphere of formal 
education more generally—important as both are—because we can find some of the most 


profound innovations in transformative education in the informal sphere. 


Many social movements today are engaged in conscious processes of social learning—processes 
of generating, disseminating, and applying knowledge within and across movements. Indeed, 
“social movement learning” has emerged as a phenomenon that is now being widely studied.! 
This field reveals the fact that pedagogy has become a central element of movement learning. 
The most effective movements have developed decentralized pedagogical processes that build 
capacity at the grassroots for transformative action. Such processes involve fostering the 
capacities of individuals and groups to read their own social reality, analyze the social forces at 
play, initiate creative and empowering actions suited to their particular social context, reflect on 
those actions, refine their efforts over time, and thus contribute grounded insight to the wider 
process of collective learning within a movement. The best pedagogical practices also train for 
discipline, long-term commitment, and resilience in the face of repression by those seeking to 


preserve the status quo. 
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These insights from social movement learning can also be taught within formal institutions of 
higher education, as | have been doing for a number of years now. For many of my students, 
this opens new horizons of possibility they have never been exposed to in all their prior years of 
education. | encourage them all to find their place within diverse movements for transformative 


change, and some of them do. 


Outside of my work in higher education, | participate in the movement building work of the 
worldwide Bahá'í community, whose pedagogical structures and practices are a source of rich 
insight. The Baha'i community has constructed a global network of training institutes—open 

to people of all backgrounds and beliefs—focused on capacity building for transformative 
change. These training institutes have already been established in thousands of neighborhoods 
and villages around the world, through a decentralized system of study circles, supported by 

an evolving scheme of coordination that grows in complexity as the system expands. This 
decentralized structure enables replication wherever local protagonists are interested and willing 


to volunteer their time and energy. 


The training offered through these study circles prepares people to take creative initiative within 
an evolving framework of learning-in-action. Within this framework, insights generated in every 
neighborhood and village contribute to a global learning process. At the frontiers of learning, 

in neighborhoods and villages that have advanced farthest in their efforts, new patterns of 


community life are emerging, along with new institutional structures to support them.? 


Through this method, Baha’ training institutes foster what Gandhi would have described as 

a radical “constructive program” that seeks to build a new, more just social order within the 
crumbling shell of the old order.’ In some places, privileged elites have sought to repress these 
efforts, and considerable resilience has been required by the protagonists of change. In all places, 
the work is difficult. It requires sacrifice of time and energy across years, which the training 


institutes have learned how to foster. 


Perhaps most relevant to this discussion, these training institutes have an explicit focus on the 
transition to a new global order, premised on recognition of the oneness of humanity, and 
organized around the principle of social justice. In other words, this movement is not focused 


on advancing specific policy objectives or partisan political outcomes. Rather, it is focused on 
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the construction of a peaceful, just, and sustainable civilization that is global in scope—one that 


values cultural diversity as a source of collective richness and strength. 


In this context, these training institutes explicitly question many ontological and epistemological 
assumptions underlying Western modernity. Their pedagogy is based on a reconceptualization 
of the subject of learning, the object of learning, and the process of learning.’ And, while 
cultivating the intellectual capacities of participants, they also foster a form of moral 
empowerment that seeks to ensure the integrity of the movement, develop the capacity 

of participants to discern the moral worth of prevailing social constructs, and develop the 


motivation to translate such discernment into transformative action for the common good. 


To date, the accomplishments of these training institutes are modest but noteworthy. However, 
they can be viewed as initial proof of concept regarding the transformative potential of informal, 
decentralized, movement-based pedagogy. When this experience is viewed alongside the 
pedagogical efforts of many other contemporary movements—from the Landless Workers 
Movement in Brazil to the Zapatista movement in Mexico to Abahlali baseMjondolo in South 
Africa—and when the global process of social learning across all such movements is viewed 

as a whole, one can discern a global body of knowledge gradually being generated about the 


pedagogy of transformative change. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Cultivating a Sustainability Mindset 


Isabel Rimanoczy 


Sustainability, purpose, and pedagogy are my three passions. For me, they operationalize three 
grand questions of humanity: (1) Why am | here?, (2) What am | meant to do?, and (3) How will | do 
that? In my world, the first question relates to purpose, the second addresses the urgent action 
required by a planet we made unsustainable for ourselves, and the last question aims at the 


domain of my actionability: methods of facilitating learning. 
Accelerating a Paradigm Shift 


In his opening paragraph, Stephen Sterling sets the stage: Change is urgently needed, and time 
is short. Some fifteen years ago, a similar concern motivated me to explore whether there were 
core competencies of a mindset that predisposed for sustainability which could be intentionally 
developed. My findings yielded components related to knowing, thinking, and (to my surprise) 
being. They also were heterogeneous, as tends to happen with exploratory research; we often 
begin by tapping in the dark. With a pedagogical aim in mind, | grouped the findings into four 
content areas: Ecological Worldview, Systems Perspective, Emotional Intelligence, and Spiritual 


Intelligence. 


The first pilot to convert the components of a sustainability mindset into learning goals took 
place in 2010 at Fairleigh Dickinson University for students in the Master's in Hospitality and 
Tourism program. The course, entitled “Developing a Sustainability Mindset,” called for a blended 
learning approach. The intention was to go beyond the transfer of information: | invited students 
to explore what the data about the ecosystem meant for them in terms of feelings. This required 
balancing emotions with hope and empowerment, for which we implemented projects that 


would make a difference. It was important to transform intellectual content into something 
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personal, by reflecting upon how they each formed a part of the problems (albeit unintentionally). 


This led to an exercise in awareness by scrutinizing their own daily behaviors. 


We also explored the thinking process: What were the thought patterns? Several scholars signaled the 
importance of systems thinking. In the classroom, we explored the mental models of the contemporary 
world. By reading the news through this lens, students discovered dualistic thinking behind polarized 
positions: “planet versus profit” and “agree or be wrong.” Overall, the students found a focus on short- 
term thinking, and they discovered—in political promises or marketing campaigns—the assumption 

of endless linear growth. As the semester progressed, students began to see how reality was being 
fragmented, contradicting the very interconnectedness that they were seeing more clearly with each 


passing day. 


Values, beliefs, and assumptions are key components of a paradigm. To unpack these, we discussed 

the cost/benefits of the key values of the Western-Northern world, now globalized. What are the 
embedded disadvantages of wealth, comfort, competition, achievement, growth, and speed? What can 
we learn from the wisdom of our ancestors, spiritual leaders, or aboriginal knowledge? These exercises 
invited reflection and introspection. We prioritized depth over the quantity of content—it was more 
important to ask questions than to answer them with expertise. As one student wrote, “| came to learn 
about sustainability, and | am leaving with more questions than ever. But | think these are the right 


questions.” 


Quickly, the course became personal. The safe space to have dialogues—sharing doubts or fears, hope 
and inspiration—was welcome. We seamlessly entered the content area of spiritual intelligence, without 
even naming it. Instead, | created exercises to experience oneness in nature, to reflect on their purpose, 


values, and priorities; and | introduced contemplative practices into the course. 
Expanding the Impact 


As a result of this first experiment, students spontaneously became advocates for a different mindset 
within their own networks. Inadvertently replicating what leaders had indicated during my research 

interviews, the students explained, “I cannot not do something! | have to act!” One student created a 
voluntary Graduation Oath, outlining a detailed commitment to the pursuit of sustainability values in 


students’ subsequent professional lives. They described the course as profound and transformative, a 
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statement that was repeated countless times over the next ten years as | continued teaching it. The 
new conceptual framework of the Sustainability Mindset provided the direction, holistic pedagogy 


created the how, and a mindset in action became the outcome. 


Even | was surprised by the impact, since my hypothesis of the meaning of developing a 
sustainability mindset had not envisioned such results. And yet, after several years of teaching, 
Stephen Sterling's question inevitably came back: At twenty-five students per semester, how will | 


effect the large-scale paradigm shift that is urgently needed? 


In 2014, | set out to create LEAP!, a learning community, inviting colleagues with a similar passion 
to Leverage our resources, Expand awareness, Accelerate change, and Partner. Today, there are 
167 scholars from more than fifty countries sharing best practices in the development of this new 
mindset, creating syllabi, publishing papers, writing books, and promoting a different approach to 
higher education. Given the diversity of this network the contents and approaches vary, adapted 
to the specific disciplines taught. The Sustainability Mindset is being introduced in a transversal 
way, with educators prompting their students to evolve from digesting information to exploring 
the thinking habits and behavioral patterns of their selves and the world in which they live. Some 
professors use the 12 Sustainability Mindset Principles (SMP) as the scaffolding to embed contents 
into their courses. The SMP were designed to provide footholds for educators to tackle the 


multidimensional and complex phenomenon of the Sustainability Mindset. 


Education for a Great Transition 


Do we prepare students for a better world, or should we help them shape it? Sterling is clear: It is as 
much about content as about pedagogical processes. We need critical reflection and transformative 
learning, projects, and dialogues if we want classrooms in which values and assumptions can be 
safely explored. The more holistic, the better. We have done good work focusing on intellect and 


cognitive abilities. Now it’s time to balance the thinking with the being. 


We have derived great progress through our confidence in human ingenuity and a paradigm 


that, as Sterling points out, prioritizes materialism, analysis, dualistic thinking, speed, cognitive 


understanding, technology, quantitative measurement, and reductionism. Now that the downsides 


are visible, we are awakening to things we always knew but neglected for a few centuries: to pay 
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attention to context, relationships, inclusion, intuition, emotions, wisdom of the soul, and qualitative 
understanding. This is none other than approaching students and each other in a holistic way. It calls 
for innovative approaches, like using projects, dialogues, art, and nature to make a difference, and has 


been spearheaded by pioneering institutions. 


Inside the classroom, | witnessed firsthand the many times students pleaded to add hours of classes 
to a course, or invited friends to visit our classroom. In the real world, students have rethought their 
career goals and aspirations, changing their desired employers or becoming social entrepreneurs as a 


result of their paradigm shift. 


We are indeed shaping the world we want, aren't we? 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Fostering Sustainability Leaders 


John Robinson 


| agree with many of the concerns about the way formal post-secondary education is 
organized and delivered, but feel that it is also important to look at how current delivery 
models might change in ways that permit a more holistic and engaged form of student 
involvement in sustainability issues. So what follows is an attempt to offer a contribution at a 
much more applied as opposed to conceptual level, focused on how we could change the 
current delivery of sustainability content to students at post-secondary institutions. Perhaps 
larger system change can be anticipated and even enabled by more modest forms of 


innovation that can be undertaken now. 


At the University of Toronto, following on earlier work at the University of British Columbia, we 
are trying to establish sustainability learning trajectories, called sustainability pathways, which 


are aimed at that larger population of students and have the following attributes: 


(1) Accessible to all undergraduate students regardless of degree program; 
(2) Interdisciplinary and transdisciplinary; 
(3) Completable by students within their existing degree programs; 


(4) Inclusive of research, co-curricular projects, and/or community-engaged learning courses; 
and 


(5) Comprehensive and coherent in the sustainability education they provide. 


An underlying premise of this approach is that, while sustainability professionals will continue 
to be needed for the foreseeable future, students not specializing in sustainability issues must 
also be able to add sustainability to their education. All graduates of the university can use 
sustainability knowledge and skills in whatever job they may find themselves. Indeed, a 


major function of our education system should be to train students as agents of change, 
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from a sustainability point of view, so that they can actively support the sustainability transition 
in their place of employment. This may be a welcome message to students suffering from eco- 


anxiety who are looking for positive strategies for change that they can adopt. 


Crucial to any attempt to develop sustainability pathways is to consider explicitly what 
conception of, and approach to, sustainability underlies the pathways. At U of T, we have 
adopted the concept of regenerative sustainability, which goes beyond damage limitation and 
harm reduction approaches, and also beyond purely environmental approaches, to look first for 
forms of human activity that do not have to be limited because they are damaging, but that 


actually improve human and environmental well-being. 


Another important consideration has to do with whether sustainability courses or programs are 
mandatory or voluntary. Based on some skepticism about the pedagogical value of mandatory 

courses, and evidence that these are not popular with—or necessarily useful to—students, we 

have elected to develop sustainability pathways that are voluntary. In this way, we will obtain 


some sense of their appeal to students and be able to adapt the pathways accordingly. 


A final initial consideration has to do with interdisciplinarity and transdisciplinarity. While the 
need for interdisciplinary approaches to sustainability issues is widely accepted (at least in 
principle), there is less recognition of the need for transdisciplinary approaches that involve 
non-academic partners actively in the research process itself. There is however, a growing 
literature on the co-production of knowledge, co-creation of research questions, co-design and 
co-management of research, etc., all of which involves a recognition of the need for academic 
researchers to move away from extractive approaches to research (where society is primarily 
the source of data, and a secondary audience of research findings) to a much stronger 


partnership model. 


It is hard to imagine a teaching practice more in need of transdisciplinary approaches than 
the teaching of sustainability. This means that teaching practices must be attuned to both 
interdisciplinary and non-academic engagement, in ways that do not easily fit the disciplinary 


structure of academic departments, or the skill sets of many faculty. 
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Taking these considerations into account, the U of T Sustainability Pathways program is a 
voluntary program that will provide integrated curricular and co-curricular pathways to explore 
sustainability issues for all undergrad students, regardless of what program they are enrolled 


within. 


U of T Sustainability Pathways are clusters of courses and co-curricular activities with a common 
theme of sustainability that allow students to explore that theme from various disciplinary, 
methodological, and practical perspectives. Such pathways provide each student with the 
opportunity to incorporate sustainability learning into their program, to be given community- 


engaged learning opportunities, and to develop cross-cutting transdisciplinary skills. 
The Sustainability Pathways are offered within a three-tiered framework: 


(1) Sustainability Citizen: Student completes a certain number of approved sustainability- 


oriented co-curricular activities 


R 


Sustainability Scholar: Student completes Certificate or Minor in sustainability 


— 
(eS) 


Sustainability Leader: Student completes Citizen and Scholar requirements, and adds 


an experiential learning capstone activity 


The Framework provides formal recognitions on their transcripts (Scholar), Co-Curricular Record 


(Citizen), or both (Leader). 


The Sustainability Scholar program, in the form of a sustainability minor or certificate, has so far 
been approved in three Faculties: the Faculty of Applied Science & Engineering; the Faculty of 


Architecture, Landscape and Design; and the Faculty of Arts & Science. 


Although each Faculty or Division designs and approves their own certificate or minor for the 
Sustainability Scholar designation, the transcript indicates “U of T Sustainability Scholar” in 
parentheses after the name of the certificate or minor. This indicates that the certificate or a 


minor program was not an initiative of one faculty but an area of institutional importance. 


With regard to the Sustainability Citizen tier, we have been working with the Student Life team 


on this opportunity for students to actively participate in sustainability-related activities, and 
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to build important skills and knowledge in that area. We are exploring validating sustainability- 
oriented student group leadership positions and designing a student-generated accreditation 


model, along with defining the expected learning outcomes. 


Once the first two tiers are in place, we plan to develop the program for the third tier of 
Sustainability Leader program, which will include a capstone experience, incorporating 
experiential learning, which will bring otherwise separate elective elements of the Citizen and 


Scholar tiers together and guide students onto a leadership path in sustainability. 


An important component of the Sustainability Pathways program is our plan, based on student 
suggestions, to develop leadership workshops and training sessions to give students the skills 
and tools to become agents of change for sustainability in whatever organization they work for 


after graduation. 


Creating the Sustainability Pathways Program has required the development of a number 
of inventories of sustainability teaching, research, and other activities already going on at 
the university. We have developed the following six inventories, all using UN Sustainable 


Development Goals (SDGs) keywords, and all updated regularly:? 


° An inventory of all undergraduate courses that speak to one or more of the SDGs 


° An inventory of community-engaged learning (CEL) courses that focus on sustainability 


iSSueS 


° An inventory of all student clubs that focus on sustainability issues 


° An inventory of all community engaged learning (CEL) and campus as a living lab (CLL) 


projects focused on sustainability 


Fen 


° An inventory of all Master's theses and PhD dissertations that address sustainability issues 


These inventories provide a snapshot of sustainability activities at the university, and of the 
faculty and student involvement in those activities. They are an indispensable input to designing 


sustainability minors and certificates in each Faculty. 


Obviously, the Sustainability Pathways program represents only one way of addressing the 
issues raised at the beginning of this contribution. It does however offer a practical path to 


increasing sustainability teaching and learning at universities that is well within the capabilities of 
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sustainability supporters to implement within their university. And it offers the potential to reach 
a much larger fraction of the student population than the very important other approaches 
aimed at increasing the number and popularity of programs for students who want to specialize 


in sustainability issues. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Civic Intelligence 101 
Doug Schuler 


‘It isn’t a matter of each one teach one. It’s a matter of having a concept of education that is yeasty, 
one that will multiply itself. You have to think in terms of which small groups have the potential to 


multiply themselves and fundamentally change society.” — Myles Horton 


Fifty years ago, | told a fellow University of Washington undergraduate that | needed more 
interdisciplinary studies. He suggested the newly minted Evergreen State College. | completed 
my undergraduate degree at Evergreen, taking “Towards Humane Technospheres,” which | used 
in my more than twenty years of activism with Computer Professionals for Social Responsibility 
(CPSR), and “Murals and Architectural Art.” The instructors, Lucienne Bloch and Stephen 
Dimitroff, worked with Diego Rivera on the anti-capitalist mural Man at the Crossroads for the 


Rockefeller Center that was destroyed before being seen by the public—but not before 


Lucienne took the only existing photographs. 


After sixteen years at Boeing as an Al Specialist, | started teaching at Evergreen and stayed for 
twenty-one years. Evergreen is a public liberal arts college that uses written evaluations—no 
grades, departments, or required classes. Nearly half of its students are identified as low-income. 
There is a relatively high percentage of veterans and an especially high retention rate for them. 
Evergreen is intentionally interdisciplinary; it actually encourages professors to teach outside 


their discipline. 


After a while, all my classes contained the term “civic intelligence,” the capacity for people and 


groups to address significant challenges effectively and equitably. One of Evergreen’s requirements 
was regular team teaching, and | co-taught with a theater director, philosopher, political 


scientist, geographer, a medical doctor, and many others. | retired in spring 2017, the high-water 
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mark of Evergreen’s notoriety nationally—and an interesting time to be discussing civic 


intelligence with students. 


There are other important learning objectives besides “mastering subject matter” to think about, 
including self-efficacy, creativity, courage, social networks, and resources, among others. Self- 
efficacy is essential; without it, you are stopped before even starting. Some of that means trying to 
repair damage that has already been done. | will never forget when one student confided that 


historically school made him “feel stupid,” possibly the worst imaginable outcome. 


In my classes, | tried to show that people had more agency than they had been led to believe. | 
encouraged students to focus on both thinking and action, improving the world in some way, 
and working together purposefully. Thus on a small scale, | was trying to develop “yeasty 
education,” an expression | hadn’t known until we read Myles Horton and watched his 
documentary with Paulo Freire. We also saw documentaries about Samuel Mockbee, community 
gardens in Los Angeles, fire departments in Detroit, truth and reconciliation commissions in South 
Africa, citizen deliberation in the EU, and many others. And we read Jane Jacobs, Jürgen 
Habermas, Jane Addams, John Dewey, Richard Falk, Joseph Tainter, Naomi Klein, and Rebecca 


Solnit. 


| tried to be mindful that students needed to find jobs after graduation, and college was especially 
critical for our students. Students from my programs went on to work on community health, 
sustainable Internet hosting, community resilience organizing, veterans counseling, permaculture 
education, international development, and many others. One of the best advocates for civic 
intelligence is now commander of a local police department. He told me that he uses civic 
intelligence to motivate everything he does in that job. One recent graduate is now running for 


Olympia City Council. 


One yeasty moment occurred when a student told me that her mother was “enjoying the class.” | 
was puzzled because her mother wasn’t in the class. She explained that every night after class she 


discussed the day's subjects with her mother. 


My approach towards teaching evolved over the years, largely based on student suggestions. 


Developing antipatterns, going on an annual Activist Road Trip, conducting a homelessness at 
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Evergreen survey (which was integrated into the Olympia survey), organizing an Olympia Social 


Forum, and proposing better ways to rate a college or university were all developed this way. 


In my “Social Imagination and Civic Intelligence” class, | decided to also complete my assignment: 
Develop a proposal that would encourage civic intelligence at Evergreen. | proposed the Civic Intelligence 
Research and Action Lab (CIRAL), an educational venue that would integrate what | had learned 
about social change, teaching, and the challenges of working on unstructured problems within a 
structured space and translate that into a project-based learning opportunity that varied from the 
usual project-based model. Projects are important because they focus on group skills, flexibility in 
addressing challenges, and broad planning and management skills. | didn’t determine what students 
would work on because it would be more interesting, exciting, and useful for them to develop their 


own projects. | also know that my imagination and vision of the future is limited. 


Evergreen’s Undergraduate Research (UGR) option allows students to work with faculty for variable 
credits. (Many schools have these “escape clauses” that allow alternatives.) Although established for 
students to work on research defined by faculty members, this worked for CIRAL. | used this every 
quarter before | retired. And because the one project per set unit of academic time wasn't viable, 


students could take the UGR option for as many quarters as they wanted. 


CIRAL allowed us to organically develop projects that were proposed and directed by the students. 
My role as the professor was to minimize my instruction and agenda-setting and concentrate on 
assisting and advising while ensuring that the college was meeting its obligations (e.g., if students 


wanted to interview students about homelessness, a Human Subjects Review was required). 


We kept the ground rules to a minimum. Virtually all were devised collaboratively. All projects would 
advance civic intelligence and would incorporate research and action. Students would “own” the 
lab; they'd do much of the managing. It also meant finding students for the lab and planning the 
future of the lab. The endorsement from at least three students was required to initiate a cluster 
around a theme of their choosing, and all projects were proposed, developed, and undertaken by 
clusters. Clusters included Story Works, Home Office, Radical Bliss, Holistic Health at Evergreen, and 
many others. Some clusters lasted one quarter while others persisted for years and over time would 


become managed by new people. 
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The next phase of evolution of Evergreen work was to be CIRAUs institutionalization, with more 
faculty and student involvement and more institutional support. This didn’t happen although 
Evergreen is now moving that way (and we do have our Facebook group). Even at Evergreen, there 
was uneasiness from faculty about an excess of student freedom, lack of (their) disciplinary focus, 


and a feeling that students were unprepared to be involved in the real world. 


Several students in preparation for my retirement spent time working to institutionalize CIRAL. They 
met with deans, talked about CIRAL on the college radio station, and submitted proposals. The idea 
of propagating CIRALs also came up frequently. The basic model could be used in neighborhoods, 
cities, and other schools. It could be spread around as-is or it could be modified. Significantly, it 


could be a basis for a distributed cooperative research and action network. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Co-Creative Classrooms 


Anne Snick 
“Your sons and your daughters/Are beyond your command” — Bob Dylan 


Thank you for this fascinating discussion. | am happy to share my “nitty-gritty experiences” with 


a program empowering higher education students to self-organize for transformative learning. 


We know formal education is entrenched in “old school” practices and power relations that 
defend the status quo. Universities are built for transmitting knowledge at the service of a 
separatist, neoliberal ideology with little space for reflection or societal responsiveness. As 
higher education pursues cultural reproduction, its dominant pedagogy is that of “depositing” 
knowledge in students, framing the future as an “improved” extrapolation of the past. This 
model ignores not only the imminent collapse of the extractive system but also regenerative 


alternatives emerging worldwide. 


Many programs in “sustainability” education remain marginal (a new specialism, reaching only 
a small group of already motivated learners), superficial, or counterproductive (promising “green 
growth” and making continued extraction seem sustainable). They often focus on 
technological (ecomodernist) solutions rather than on holistic system shifts, social justice, 
decolonization, or post-development reflections. They mostly stick to a “depository” pedagogy, 
transmitting knowledge about what is wrong and what ought to change, without empowering 
students to become activists for an ecocentric civilization. Many students experience these 
courses as “depressing” as they offer no space for dealing with emotions, grieving for a dying 
world(view), or inspiring hope. More radical and “activist” education initiatives emerge in civil 
society organizations (e.g., Ecoversities or Gaia Education) or novel educational institutions 

(such as Schumacher College) outside established institutions, and therefore with limited impact 


on mainstream education. 
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Since we have only a few years left to change course, we need to find faster ways for all young 
people to learn that healthier and more just pathways are emerging, and to motivate and 
empower them to “unlearn” the extractive/destructive lifestyle. Current youth movements 

(like Fridays for Future) show that young people are well-informed, motivated, and connected; 
they are capable of organizing and making themselves heard by people in power. Over the 

last two years, | ran a small extracurricular program building on this capacity of young people to 
self-organize. Rather than fighting for curriculum reform (too slow), we set up trajectories of 
mutual learning in teams of students from various disciplines (ranging from BA to PhD-level), 
using emerging regenerative practices outside of academia as (transdisciplinary) “classrooms.” 
Through literature, games, exercises, and documentaries, they learn about complexity, systems 
thinking, and ecocentrism; they then work on an assignment involving a vision of a new future. 
As their coach, | told them that | had to learn as much from them as they could learn from me. 
The program takes one year, with four hours weekly of meetings and homework (e.g., reading 
or watching documentaries). After the first year, the students agreed that this program changed 
their outlook on life and empowered them to contribute to societal change.' Two of last year’s 


graduates now coach a new team of learners, which shows the scalability of this approach. 


During the first year, the assignment was to write a “Young Persons’ Guide to the Future” (YPGF), 
presented as a variation on, say, the Lonely Planet Guide to Mongolia: it describes the Future 
World—framed as “breaking away from the destructive course of the present”—while starting 
with a chapter of the travel guide they choose (e.g., how you eat there, how you move around, 
what money is used, how work is organized, what the landscape looks like, etc.). They 
understand the chapters are interconnected (if, e.g., food is produced locally and agro- 
ecologically, that has an impact on the landscape, transport, etc.). Moreover, the YPGF is 
“orobabilistic”: it does not describe what you will or must experience (producing “predictions” or 
“science-based solutions”), but lets you envision what you may experience if you take that 
pathway. Moreover, it is based on empirical input (i.e., immersive activities or field visits to 
regenerative initiatives, agroecology, community currencies, etc.) while remaining open to 
constant revision (just like a hotel described in a travel guide may have closed down or a new 
museum may have opened). The metaphor of the travel guide proved useful to frame the 


complexity of the learning and avoid the pitfalls of linear thinking. 
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The second year’s team (coached by last year’s graduates) decided to work on the topic of 
higher education, and the assignment they chose for themselves was to develop a game 
allowing players to experience the power of transdisciplinary learning. They have consulted me 
a couple of times only, mainly to get access to my network of contacts in regenerative 
initiatives. | also helped them to understand money is a social construct open to change, which 
(using decentralized technologies like Blockchain) can be governed by communities. Their 
enthusiasm, creativity, and profound understanding of complex issues fill me with hope and 
gratitude. They convinced me that—given the right learning framework and mentoring—we 
can trust young people to co-create a radically novel understanding of the world and govern 


their own learning activities for the great transition. 


After the first year, we evaluated the program, trying to understand more in detail how its 
various building blocks contribute to its outcomes.’ In the coming months, we will also 
evaluate the learning experiences of the second year's team. Hopefully, some of the new 
graduates will be willing to coach a new group next year. At the university where | launched 
this project (as 

a volunteer), this extracurricular program is recognized as an Honors Program (worth 6 ECTS, or 
academic credits) and is valorized by the Doctoral Schools. Most participants, however, are 
intrinsically motivated: they are not in it for the credits. For some PhD researchers, the Doctoral 
Schools’ recognition helped to overcome objections from supervisors who consider this a 
waste of time. This shows that institutional support helps to make this learning accessible to all 
students. However, it also creates administrative bottlenecks. The COVID pandemic forced us to 
work mainly online (using apps like Zoom or Teams for meetings and MIRO for co-creation), so 
theoretically this program could go viral in a couple of years, reaching a critical mass of learners 


that can then put pressure on their professors. 


The collapse of the current system might cause a lot of suffering; nevertheless, in a forest, the 
dying of a dominant tree creates an open space where new life can emerge, nurtured by the 
deadwood. Education is not about “sustaining” the sick tree, but about learning to tend the 


new, still fragile ecosystem. Students can be wonderful gardeners if we let them. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


A Values-Centered Educational Journey 
Mary Evelyn Tucker 


The discussion on educating for a Great Transition is one that has been many years in the 
making within this group and beyond. | am grateful for the stimulating responses to the paper 
by Stephen Sterling. With over four decades of teaching, | wonder about changes coming from 
within academia that are adequate to the multiple challenges we are facing. Yet | remain 
hopeful that the next generation will demand the changes and that many of these will come 
from creative alternative programs mentioned in these discussions, including Schumacher 


College. 


One of the major problems | see is that science and humanities have moved further and further 
apart so that students are left with a largely meaningless worldview from reductionist science 
and from deconstructionist criticism. Their sense of purpose, conviviality, gratitude, and joy is 


sidetracked into careerism, materialism, sports, and partying. 


There is more to be said about this, but | sense we are all struck by the levels of depression, 
anxiety, and suicide among our youth that are not addressed adequately by adding more 
mental health counselors. This was true before the pandemic and has only increased over this 
last year. Just witness the course of Laurie Santos here at Yale on “Happiness” that has attracted 


thousands of students and now millions in a Coursera online class. Something is deeply amiss. 


In all of our discussions, we somehow avoid questions of deeper meaning and purpose, which 
are what we seek as humans to make life worthwhile. We have secularized the academy and 
sanitized pedagogy so that we have left out discussion of the juice that keeps us going. We 
keep spirituality and religion at a distance, or we park it in Divinity Schools that by and large 


have not yet adequately addressed the environmental and climate crisis. 
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It will take some time, if ever, to integrate perspectives of meaning into higher education. The 
allergy runs deep to considering this. After all, meaning can’t be quantified, so is it really “useful”? 
This is one of the reasons that we created a multimedia project to respond to the deep alienation 
and search for belonging that is so widespread in our youth and beyond. This project, Journey of 
the Universe, is simply an offering into the challenges of our moment, inspired by Thomas Berry’s 
suggestion in 1978 that we need a new story, It is an effort at a new educational pedagogy and 


perspective integrating science and humanities. 


Berry appreciated the “Great Transition” work, because he recognized it is calling for new principles 
and perspectives, policies and practices, for our shared planetary future. Journey is a small part of 
this transition on the level of cosmological principles and broad evolutionary perspectives to inspire 


practical policies and engaged practices. 


Journey of the Universe is a film, a book, and a series of conversations with scientists and 


environmentalists that are also podcasts. A curriculum for teachers is posted on the Journey website 
along with a bibliography. These are being used by secondary school and college teachers across 


countries. For educators and for a broader public, there are also three open online classes on 


Coursera. 


Journey of the Universe is a cosmology, although not just in the scientific sense of the study of the 
early universe. Rather, it is a cosmology in the sense of being an integrated story that explains 
where both humans and life forms have come from. All cultures have had such stories to give 
orientation and grounding for human life. We now have the capacity to tell a comprehensive story 
drawing on astronomy and physics to explain the emergence of galaxies and stars, geology and 
chemistry to understand the formation of Earth, biology and botany to trace life’s evolution, and 
anthropology and history to see the rise of humans. Journey draws on all these disciplines as well as 


philosophy, religion, and the arts to narrate a story of evolution that is accessible to everyone. 


Journey thus weaves science and humanities, along with the social sciences, in a new way that 
allows for a comprehensive sense of wonder, awe, and gratitude to arise. This approach expands 
the human perspective beyond an anthropocentric worldview to one that values life’s complexity 


and sees the role of humans as critical to the further flourishing of the Earth community. 
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Therefore, Journey does not rely on reductionist scientism, which tends to see the universe and 
Earth as simply composed of mechanistic processes. Journey, however, recognizes that evolution 

is governed by natural laws discoverable by scientific methods and empirical observation. The self- 
organizing dynamics and emergent properties of evolutionary processes are part of the remarkable 


creativity of evolution, which humans are discovering. 


Journey is thus told in a poetic manner while relying on our best knowledge from modern science. 
Scientific facts and poetic metaphors are interwoven so that viewers of the film or readers of the 
book can understand how they arose from these creative processes and participate in them. In this 
spirit, images and metaphors from the wisdom traditions of the world religions and philosophies 
are also woven into Journey of the Universe. Indeed, there are numerous affinities between the world 


religious and philosophical traditions and Journey. 


Moreover, the work of the Yale Forum on Religion and Ecology is also a complement to Journey of 


the Universe as both these projects are concerned with our growing ecological crises. As such, they 
are trying to awaken humans to recognize our dependence on nature's remarkable intricacy and to 


find a way forward amidst the unraveling of ecosystems and social systems. 


Our contemporary understanding of the universe and Earth, born out of science, is breaking 
through objective reductionist barriers into the vast reaches of human consciousness. Because we 
are meaning-making animals, it is inevitable that we would be asking, “What does this unfolding 
evolutionary process mean to us? How does deep time of a 13.8-billion-year-old universe decenter 


us and yet recenter us?” We find students hungry to reflect on these questions. 


The hope with Journey is that by raising such questions we can navigate the shift from an 
anthropocentric worldview to an “anthropocosmic” worldview. Unrestrained anthropocentrism 

has encouraged humans to dominate nature whereas an “anthropocosmic” worldview can foster 
an alignment of humans within the life-giving process of Earth. Such alignment implies an energy 
transition to solar, wind, and geothermal power. It means building cities and communities within 
the contours of nature. It honors the power of biomimicry for sustainable technologies and 
ecosystems. It suggests raising food that is organic and healthy. It rests on the well-being of people 


and planet being interwoven. 
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The term anthropocosmic, then, suggests that our full identity as humans is not simply our 

family, local region, or nation state. Rather, as all earlier civilizations and indigenous peoples have 
understood in varied ways, we are cosmological beings who are profoundly connected to the 
unfolding of evolution in the galaxies and stars as well as to the biodiverse life forms on our planet. 
As indigenous peoples are saying, our cosmovision, namely our integrated cosmology, determines 
our cosmopolitics. Such a politics advocates for ecojustice—greater inclusivity, equity, and justice 


for humans and comprehensive care, conservation, and restoration for nature. 


With our bifocal vision of science and humanities, we can see and appreciate the immensely 
complex processes—physical, chemical, geological, and biological—that gave rise to our blue 
green life-generating planet. From this standpoint, we may enhance the flourishing of life through 
conserving and preserving, renewing and restoring. May the Great Work within the Great Transition 


continue—within education and beyond! 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Why Integrated Learning Matters 


A. R. Vasavi 


Stephen Sterling's note and the subsequent comments raise key concerns about the 
challenges of education for a new future. Mainstream approaches that call for enabling 
education so that the “global village” and the “connected society” can be realized or 
promoting “education as a public good”—without attendant and relevant structural support 
to realize this—make a mockery of conditions where there is extant destruction of local 
dwelling places, villages, and societies. In a context where the expansion and legitimization of 
capital in all spheres and the subsequent disembedding of societies have become all too 
common, there is now a global population that consists of an over-privileged transnational 
class versus a large mass of disempowered populations. Within this, youth are now subjected 
to processes of alienation, humiliation, and violence that render them either invisibilized and 


disenfranchised citizens or violent anti-state and anti-social actors. 


Reports from Africa and South Asia highlight how vast masses of youth now crowd into 
ever-expanding cities and form a large restive population as their formal education assures 
them no appropriate employment. India’s youth who subscribe to right-wing and religious 
fundamentalisms, Nigeria's extremist and violent outfit that has come to be labelled as “Boko- 
Haram, and the large number of armed youth militia groups in various parts of the world bear 
testimony to the compounded failure of the political economies of several countries and their 
mass higher education systems. The rise of criminality, corruption, and violence among even 
those burdened with the tag of being the “educated unemployed” can be seen as both 
fallouts and survival strategies to which the disadvantaged resort—in order to tide over 


poverty and the multiple disadvantages. Worse yet, the cultural vacuum and the social 
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dissimulation that poorly conceived education triggers among youth are issues that have become 


serious social challenges in many societies. 


As precariats in the global economies that have been unraveling over the past decade, youth now 
bear the biggest burden of failed economic, social, and political agendas. All of this is capped by 
the spread of “epistemicide” or the death of epistemologies of the South, which remains the hidden 
and unregistered reason for the widespread disorientation and disarray that one sees among the 
“educated youth" of marginalized and disenfranchised communities.* The onset of a collective 
amnesia of languages and cultures and the subsequent dysglossia of several long-evolved cultures 


and life-worlds must also be laid at the door of mass, formal education.’ 


The summative results of intense and prolonged disembedding of youth from their original 
provenances, life-worlds, and organic inter-subjectivities are to be seen in the extent to which 
members of disadvantaged societies are now marked by deep “erosions.” Such erosions include 
the loss of local knowledge and skills, the sense of belonging to specific communities and locales, 
the resilience and rejuvenation abilities to tide over catastrophes, and the social capabilities 

to discern and choose between long-term and short-term goals and values. As targets of the 
expanding capitalist market, youth have been rendered more consumers than citizens, more a 


submissive and pliant audience to mass media than active agents of their own destinies. 
Alternative Learning 


If all these issues must be addressed and if the worth of education as learning and enabling must 
be revived, it is imperative that we deploy imaginaries that challenge many of our accepted and 
institutionalized criteria and yardsticks. Located as we are in a global predicament of intense 

and multiple emergencies, now manifested most by the COVID-19 crisis, and with the imminent 
collapse of ecological and economic systems that global warming/climate change forebode, we 
must accept that new economic-ecologic-social-political systems are now inevitable. Instead of 
neoliberal education's guiding norms of fitting society into the dominant employment apparatus, 
new terms and yardsticks will be required to initiate integrated learning centers at regional and 


community levels. Then the key ideas of democracy, decentralization, diversity, and dignity must 
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be the foundations on which education in general and community integrated learning centers in 


particular can be established. 


Decentralization that emphasizes localism is key as the recent trends of deglobalization and 
degrowth economies indicate the need for a revival and renaissance of local knowledge, skills, 
abilities, and viable economies and societies. Facilitating the learning centers to have schedules and 
calendars that suit the specificity of their regions will enable them to engage in the rhythm and life 
of the region. Projects and learning assignments should also be linked to the seasonal-work-social 
calendars of different regions so that there is an alignment between the immediate ecological, 


economic, and social environment and the learning programs. 
Diversity 


The principles of diversity should be extended to the world of knowledge, and the curricula of 

the learning centers must thus draw on a diversity of knowledges. Universal knowledge forms of 
academic content must be fused with the knowledge systems and skills of different sources and 
epistemologies. These learning centers can be the sites for recognizing and validating a diversity of 
locally evolved knowledge systems and skills. It must also be possible to recognize and integrate 


knowledgeable persons (without “certified” status) as professional resource persons. 


Linked to recognizing multi-diversities of peoples, ideas, and practices, there is need for learning 
“tolerance of differences” and “tolerance of tolerance” so that public discourse and personal 
acceptance and co-living are facilitated.® This is particularly pertinent in regions or contexts where 
youth from disadvantaged backgrounds and histories of war and violence are recruited. It is not out 
of place for such centers to also act as “peace and reconciliation” sites so that the graduates from 
these centers become carriers of peace and the philosophy and practice of seeking justice through 


non-violent strategies. 


In emphasizing a “web of knowledge” approach, an integrated learning curriculum can also 
enhance the learning levels of youth. In some cases, “traditional” and local knowledge and skills 
can be reviewed and incorporated into teaching modules. In addition, new knowledge and skills 
can be integrated into the courses. Issues such as the loss of biodiversity, local, ecologically viable 
agricultural practices, and erosion of sophisticated long-evolved and viable knowledge systems, 


languages, and socially cohesive practices (e.g., community grain banks, seed sharing, collective 
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environmental care, group socialization, etc.) can be addressed. As integrated learning centers at 
the community level, these centers can endow youth with skills for ecological and agricultural- 
horticultural conservation, land restoration, rejuvenation, artisanal skills for local crafts, new skills 
for appropriate technologies, and citizenship responsibilities which include community-building 
of common resources and institutions. Combining such skills and knowledge with the integration 
of new technologies and methods will provide youth complementary skills for new livelihoods 
and social capital building. Such learning and knowledge capacity building will buttress regional 
economies and make them viable entities and livable arenas. In seeking a great transformation, we 
must imagine and work on learning spaces and transactions that make possible the lost diversities 


and humaneness of the world. 
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